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Serious  Considerations 

On  the  Present  State  of  the 

CITY  of  PHILADELPHIA, 

AND 
Province  of  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  a  Tradesman  of  Philadelphia. 


Capta  urbe,  nihil  Jit  reliqui  viBis.  SeJ,  fer  Deos  itnmfrtales,  V4i 
ego  appelloy  qui  femfer  domos^  'villas,jigna,  tahulas  'vejfras,  tan* 
t^r  tsfiimalionis  fecijlis  ;  Ji  ijluy  cujufcumque  modi  Jinty  qua  am- 
flexaminif  retinere,  Ji  I'oluptatibus  'vejiris  otium  prtehere  nfultis  %. 
expergifcimini  aliquando,  6f  cupejjite  rempuhlicam,  Nen  agitur 
nunc  de  fociorum  injuriis  ;  Libertas  ^  Anima  nojtra  in  du' 
bio  eji.  Dux  hojiium  cum  exprcitu  Jupra  caput*tji.  Vos  cunHamini 
etiam  nunc,  ^  l^  dubitatis  quid  faciatis  ?  Scilicet ,  res  ipja  ajpenm 
ejiy  fed  vos  non  timet  is  earn.  Imo  vera  maxume  ',  Jed  inertia  iS 
mollitid  animi,  alius  alium  ixjpeilantes^  cunSiamini ;  videlicet^ 
Diis  ikmortalibus  conjiji,  qui  banc  rempublicam  in  maxumis  peri" 
cults  Jew a'v ere.  NoN  VoTis,  NEquE  Suppliciis  MoLiE- 
BRiBus,  AuxiLiA  Deorum  parantur  :  njigilando,  agen- 
do y  bene  confulendoy  projpere  omnia  cedunt.  IJbi  Jocordi<e  tete  at'- 
que  ignavia  tradideris,  nequicquam  Dees  implores  ;  irati,  infejtir 
que  funt.  M.  PoR.    Cat.  /«  Salust, 
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Franklin  and  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 

Jasper  Yeates  Brinton  * 

THE  other  day  as  I  was  browsing  through  a  volume  of  old 
pamphlets  in  my  library  I  came  across  an  item  that  had 
completely  escaped  my  attention.  Hidden  away  between  "A 
Serious  Address  to  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania"  (1758)  and  "An  Enquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  In- 
dians" (1759)  was  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  Plain  Truth  (1747),  in 
which  Franklin,  in  the  character  of  A  Tradesman  of  Philadelphia, 
sought  to  awaken  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  dangers  to  which  the 
city  was  exposed  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  contents  of  this  famous  appeal  to  arms  are  too  well  known 
to  invite  comment  here.  Franklin  himself,  in  his  autobiography, 
tells  the  story  of  its  publication  and  of  its  success  in  bringing 
about  the  organization  of  a  "Philadelphia  regiment."  The 
present  observations  will  be  concerned  with  the  title  page.  It  is 
remarkable  for  an  unusually  long  quotation  in  Latin  bearing  the 
following  signature: 

"M.  Por.  Cat.  in  Salust." 

The  reference  invited  investigation.  Sallust  was  an  author  who 
in  my  college  days  had  already  ceased  to  figure  in  the  academic 
curriculum.  It  was  different,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
University.  Thanks  to  this  fact  I  find  myself  with  two  well-worn 
copies  of  his  works,  unmistakably  marked  with  university 
thumbprints.  One  of  these  is  an  edition  published  in  London  in 
1776,  bearing  the  title  "C.  Sallustii  Crispi,  Opera,"  containing 
the  text,  enriched  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  with  an  "Inter- 
pretatio"  and  Notes.  It  is  a  much-battered  copy  with  a  parch- 
ment back  made  from  an  old  diploma — a  sample  of  paternal  care 
in  the  preservation  of  the  family  schoolbooks.  The  title  page 
contains  not  only  its  title  but  its  academic  genealogy.  Its  original 
owner  (1787)  was  my  great-grandfather — at  that  time  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  a  proper  age  for  Freshmen  of  that  period.  In 
1814  he  presented  the  book  to  his  son,  the  only  renegade  of  the 

♦Sometime  President,  Mixed  Courts  of  Egypt;  A.B.  (1898),  LL.D.  (1959), 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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family,  for  he  went  to  Yale  where  at  the  age  of  1 6  he  adorned  the 
fly  leaf  with  the  following  inscription: 

Hie  liber  pertinet 
Deny  it  if  you  ean 
Ad  Joannem  Brinton 
That  honest  young  man. 

In  College  Yalensi 
He  may  be  found 
Si  non  moriatur 
&  laid  in  the  ground. 

Ab  omnibus  malis 
May  God  him  defend. 
Ad  vitam  aeternam 
World  without  end. 

To  his  credit  however  be  it  marked  he  returned  the  book  to 
Pennsylvania,  presenting  it  to  his  brother  in  1814,  who  in  turn 
presented  it  to  my  father.  And  so  it  came  to  me. 

The  second  volume  presents  Sallust  in  somewhat  different 
form.  Unfortunately  the  title  page  is  missing,  a  loss  which  is 
made  up  by  a  handsomely  tooled  binding  which  I  owe  to  the 
skill  of  an  expert  artisan,  a  Russian  refugee  at  one  time  living  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  This  copy  presents  Sallust  in  parallel 
columns  in  Latin  and  English  preceded  by  a  long  "Dissertation." 
The  name  of  the  same  first  owner  now  appears  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventeen  and  is  inscribed  in  French.  "Ce  livre  appartient 
a  Jean  Brinton  I'an  de  Grace  1789."  He  was  then  a  Junior  at 
Penn.  One  more  volume,  far  more  sightly  in  appearance  but  of 
less  academic  interest  caps  the  Sallust  collection — a  glorious 
Pickering  edition  in  small  folio  bound  in  rose-colored  morocco, 
presented  to  me  by  an  old  friend,  a  member  of  the  British  bar, 
who  like  so  many  of  its  members  is  a  fine  classical  scholar. 

With  these  volumes  at  hand  I  was  prepared  to  attack  the 
quotation  which  at  first  glance  I  took  to  refer  to  the  conspirator 
Gatiline  with  whose  evil  deeds  Cicero  had  in  my  school  days  long 
past  made  me  tolerably  well  acquainted.  On  further  inquiry  it 
turned  out  that  while  the  passage  did  indeed  deal  with  the 
conspirator,  the  word  "Gat"  referred  not  to  Gatiline  at  all  but  to 
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Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  great  grandson  of  the  Censor.  The  citation, 
in  fact,  is  a  quotation  from  Cato's  speech  at  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators.  It  appears  that  Caesar  was  opposed  to  sentencing 
them  to  death.  In  his  view,  confiscation  of  their  estates  and  close 
custody  would  be  the  appropriate  punishment.  Cato  did  not 
agree.  His  views  are  recorded  at  length.  It  is  an  extract  from  his 
speech  that  Franklin,  the  Tradesman,  presents  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  comparing  Franklin's  text  with  the  original,  however, 
an  interesting  fact  emerges.  Although  no  indication  of  the  fact 
appears,  the  quotation  is  not  continuous.  The  "Tradesman"  has 
carefully  selected  those  portions  of  the  citation  which  he  feels 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  his  readers.  There  are  large 
gaps  in  the  quotation,  and  here  and  there  a  phrase  which 
Franklin  felt  was  immaterial  to  the  argument,  has  been  omitted. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  at  which  the  pamphlet 
appeared  Spain  and  France  were  both  at  war  with  England  and 
that  in  1747  French  and  Spanish  privateers  had  appeared  in 
Delaware  Bay  and  had  actually  plundered  two  plantations  close 
to  Newcastle.  As  Franklin  reminds  us  in  his  autobiography,  the 
Quaker  Assembly  refused  to  pass  a  militia  law  or  "make  other 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  province."  The  safety  of  the  city, 
he  felt,  was  in  danger,  and  he  resolved  to  act.  Rome  had  faced 
similar  danger.  An  eloquent  historic  precedent  was  at  hand.  The 
quotation  begins: 

'When  the  city  is  once  captured  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
the  conquered.  By  the  immortal  Gods  I  appeal  to  you,  who  have 
always  had  such  concern  for  your  houses,  your  statues  and  your 
pictures.'  Here  Franklin  omits,  as  no  doubt  too  severe  for  his  pur- 
pose, the  words  "quam  republicam,"  i.e.  'than  for  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.'  His  selected  text  continues.  'If  now  you  wish 
to  retain  these  things,  of  whatever  sort  they  be,  which  you  grasp 
so  fondly;  if  you  wish  to  have  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  your 
pleasures,  arouse  yourselves  and  take  up  the  defense  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  not  a  question  of  the  ill-usage  of  our  allies.' 
Sallust  here  adds  a  phrase  which  Franklin  significantly  omits, 
'and  the  revenue  of  the  State,'  and  then  continues,  'Our  liberty 
and  our  lives  are  at  stake.'  Here  Franklin  makes  use  of  capitals 
"LiBERTAS  &  Anima  nostra  in  dubio  est." 
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At  this  point  Franklin  skips  two  chapters  and  picks  up  Gate's 
discourse  as  follows:  'The  Commander  of  the  enemy  is  at  our 
gates  with  an  army.'  Here  again  Franklin  omits  a  sentence  which 
does  not  suit  his  design:  'Do  you  make  any  doubt  as  to  what  you 
should  do  with  those  of  the  enemy  whom  you  have  caught  within 
your  walls?'  No  such  enemy  having  yet  been  captured,  the 
inquiry  would  have  been  rather  premature  in  the  case  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  therefore  omits  the  reference  in  Cato's  speech  to  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  in  defense  of  the  'headstrong  and 
mistaken  young  men,'  and  the  citation  proceeds.  'The  state  of 
affairs  is  indeed  a  hard  one,  but  it  would  seem  you  are  without 
fear.  Nay,  but  you  do  fear  greatly.  It  is  through  sloth  and  softness 
of  mind,  each  one  waiting  for  the  other,  that  you  delay,  confiding 
forsooth  in  the  providence  of  the  immortal  Gods  who  have  fre- 
quently saved  this  State  in  the  face  of  the  gravest  danger.'  Here 
again  Franklin  resorts  to  capitals,  "Non  Votis  Neque  Sup- 
PLiciis  MuLiEBRiBus,  AuxiLiA  Deorum  Parantur."  'But  the 
help  of  the  Gods  is  not  obtained  by  vows  or  womanish  prayers. 
All  designs  succeed  by  vigilance,  by  industry  and  by  wise  counsel. 
When  you  have  given  yourselves  up  to  idleness  and  sloth,  you 
may  in  vain  implore  the  Gods,  angry  then  and  hostile.' 

The  use  of  this  rather  long  and  carefully  edited  quotation  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  question  of  Franklin's  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  his  use  of  classic  authors.  Greek  and  Latin  he  once 
referred  to  as  "the  quackery  of  literature."  His  misgivings  as  to 
the  value  of  the  classics  in  the  college  curriculum  are  well  known. 
His  "Proposals"  of  1749  had  in  mind  primarily  an  English  educa- 
tion. In  the  list  of  various  topics  of  education,  Latin  and  Greek 
come  at  the  end.  The  emphasis  was  on  "those  things  that  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental,  regard  being  had  to 
the  several  professions  for  which  they  are  intended."  This  lan- 
guage has  a  singularly  modern  sound.  However  this  may  be, 
Franklin,  while  not  the  classical  scholar,  appears  all  his  life  to 
have  recognized  the  "usefulness"  of  the  Latin  language.  Already, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  furnishing  the  Dogood  Papers  with 
Latin  mottoes.  His  library,  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in 
America,  was  no  doubt  well  furnished  with  classic  authors,  per- 
haps including  the  best  translations.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
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have  some  details  as  to  its  contents.  Perhaps  they  exist.  We  have 
at  least  one  proof  of  his  facility  in  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  letter 
written  while  sitting  in  the  market-place  in  Philadelphia  in  reply 
to  one  from  James  Read,  in  which  Franklin  indulges  in  one  of 
his  less  decorous  pleasantries.  "Your  copy  of  Kempis  must  be  a 
corrupt  one  if  it  has  that  passage  as  you  quote  it:  in  omnibus 
requiem  quaesivi,  sed  non  inveni,  nisi  in  angulo  cum  libello.  The  good 
father  understood  requiem  (pleasure)  better,  and  wrote  in  angulo 
cum  puella.  Correct  it  thus  without  hesitation.  I  know  there  is 
another  reading,  in  angulo  puellae;  but  this  reject,  though  more  to 
the  point,  as  an  expression  too  indelicate." 

Franklin's  selection  of  Sallust  was  highly  personal.  To  begin 
with  the  Roman  author  was  evidently  a  writer  to  his  taste,  given 
to  sententious  utterance.  The  opening  sentences  of  both  of 
Sallust's  principal  works  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The  Con- 
spiracy begins:  'All  men  who  are  desirous  to  excel  other  animals 
should  endeavor  by  all  means  not  to  pass  their  days  in  silence, 
like  cattle,  which  nature  has  formed  in  an  inclining  posture  and 
a  state  of  subjection  to  their  bellies.' 

Equally  sententious  is  the  opening  of  the  Jugurthine  War: 
'Mankind  complain  of  their  nature  without  cause,  as  infirm  and 
short-lived,  and  more  under  the  direction  of  chance  than  virtue. 
But  .  .  .  men  want  industry  more  than  abilities  or  time.  Now  the 
mind  is  the  leader  and  commander  in  the  life  of  man.'  These 
were  the  kind  of  pithy  sentiments  that  would  appeal  to  the 
author  of  Poor  Richard.  Possibly  they  may  have  inspired  some 
of  his  observations.  At  any  rate  Franklin  evidently  knew  his 
author  well  enough  to  select  and  arrange  carefully  what  he  chose 
to  quote.  It  seems  probable  that  he  worked  with  the  Latin  text. 
His  use  of  it  is  not  only  a  testimony  to  the  state  of  education 
which  he  expected  to  find  in  his  readers,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
make  an  idle  pretence  of  erudition,  but  is  also  a  mark,  perhaps 
the  best  one  that  exists,  of  his  own  practical  command  of  the 
Latin  language. 
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The  Byron  Collection 
in  Memory  of  Meyer  Davis,  Jr. 

William  H.  Marshall* 

IN  MARCH,  1966,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  Davis,  of  New  York, 
gave  to  the  Van  Pelt  Library  a  magnificent  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  artifacts  relating  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Lord  Byron. ^  The  Collection,  to  be  on  permanent  display  in  the 
Rare  Book  Room,  is  given  in  memory  of  Meyer  Davis,  Jr. 
(Wharton  School,  1942),  who  died  in  the  Second  World  War, 

My  present  intention  is  not  so  much  to  describe  the  extent  of 
the  Collection  as  to  emphasize  its  richness  and  variety.  In  the 
following  numbers  of  The  Library  Chronicle  I  shall  present  two  of 
the  documents  in  the  Collection  having  particular  interest  for 
Byronists:  the  apparently  unknown  will  which  Byron  signed  on 
14  June  1809,  some  months  after  attaining  his  majority  and  sev- 
eral weeks  before  sailing  from  Falmouth  on  his  first  pilgrimage; 
and  the  previously  unavailable  catalogue  printed  for  the  sale  of 
Byron's  books  which  took  place  before  he  left  England  in  1816,  in 
this  instance  rendered  even  more  significant  by  the  presumably 
authoritative  markings  indicating  most  of  the  prices  received  for 
the  volumes  sold.^ 

Among  the  older  books  in  the  Davis  Collection  are  one  relating 
to  the  Byron  family  and  various  association  copies.  The  author- 
ized account  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Poet's  great-uncle,  William, 
the  fifth  Lord  (called  by  some  the  "Wicked  Lord"),  for  the 
"Wilful  Murder"  by  duel  of  his  neighbor  and  kinsman  William 
Chaworth  is  the  relatively  scarce  folio  pamplilet  of  forty^-seven 
pages,  in  its  original  drab  wrappers.  The  Trial  oj  William  Lord 
Byron,  Baron  Byron  oJ  Rochdale,  for  the  Murder  of  William  Chaworth, 
Esq;  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Peers,  in  Westminster- 
Hall,  in  Full  Parliament.  On  Tuesday  the  76th,  and  Wednesday  the  17th 
of  April,  1765  (London:  Samuel  Billingsley,  1765),  which  is  here 
eased  and  preserved  in  usable  condition.  The  first  of  two  volumes 
of  an  edition  of  John  Milton's  Paradisus  Amissus  .  .  .  Latine 
Redditum  a  Guilielmo  Dobson   (Oxford:  E  Theatro  Sheldoniano, 

Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1750)  and  a  five-volume  edition  of  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford's  A  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  oj  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  (London:  John  Scott,  1806)  bear  the  crest  of  New- 
stead  Abbey  on  their  covers.  The  title  page  of  William  Clubbe's 
Six  Satires  of  Horace,  in  a  Style  Between  Free  Imitation  and  Literal 
Version  (Ipswich:  George  Jermyn,  1795)  carries  a  seemingly 
youthful  signature — "Byron."  A  Roman  history,  published  in 
1796  apparently  in  Scotland,  reveals  on  three  separate  pages 
(15,  87,  185),  in  somewhat  uneven  letters,  what  are  presumably 
the  earliest  known  signatures,  "George  Byron,  his  Book,  1796"; 
in  addition,  there  is  characteristic  schoolboy  scribbling  inside  the 
back  cover. ^  A  musical  composition  printed  on  a  folio  sheet,  The 
Parting,  Written  by  Lord  Byron,  Composed  with  an  Accompaniment  for 
the  Piano  Forte  or  Harp,  And  most  Respectfully  Inscribed  to  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Cox,  by  Joseph  Major  (London:  [n.  d.]),  is  inscribed  "To  The 
Honble  Lord  Byron  with  the  Composers  Respectful  Compts." 

Of  this  group  of  volumes  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the 
Byronist  is  the  Poet's  own  annotated  copy  of  the  second  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Isaac  d'lsraeli's  The  Literary  Character,  Illustrated 
by  the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  Drawn  from  Their  Own  Feelings  and 
Confessions  (London:  John  Murray,  1818) — a  book,  Byron  wrote 
to  d'lsraeli  in  1822,  "which  has  often  been  to  me  a  consolation, 
and  always  a  pleasure"  (LJ,  VI,  84-85).  Byron's  annotated  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (1795)  had,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  mutual  friend  and  publisher,  John  Murray, 
come  to  the  attention  of  d'lsraeli,  who  in  his  new  Preface 
(pp.  iv-v)  used  the  fact  that  "the  great  poetical  genius  of  our 
times"  had  twice  read  (in  1810  and  1811)  and  annotated  the  first 
edition  as  justification  for  a  second.  By  24  November  1818  Byron 
had  received  and  read  the  new  edition,  for  he  was  writing  to 
Murray,  "It  was  not  fair  in  you  to  show  him  my  copy  of  his 
former  one,  with  all  the  marginal  notes  and  nonsense  made  in 
Greece  when  I  was  not  two-and-twenty,  and  which  certainly 
were  not  meant  for  his  perusal,  nor  for  that  of  his  readers"  {LJ, 
IV,  273-74).  Once  more  Byron  annotated  his  copy,  without  any 
notion,  he  later  protested,  that  d'lsraeli  would  incorporate  these 
marginalia  into  still  another  edition  of  the  book.  "Israeli  has 
quoted  my  remarks  frequently  in  his  notes,"  Bryon  wrote  to 
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Murray  on  16  May  1822,  a  montn  after  he  had  received  from 
d'IsraeU  the  third  edition  of  The  Literary  Character.  "But  I  would 
have  furnished  him  with  better  remarks,  than  those  of  mine  which 
he  has  printed,  if  I  had  thought  that  he  reckoned  them  worth  the 
copying,  or  that  the  book  was  to  fall  into  his  hands.  I  gave  it  to 
CapJ  Fyler"  {LJ,  VI,  62).  Clearly,  it  was  Fyler  to  whom  Isaac 
d' Israeli  referred  in  his  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  book: 
"Some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  [the  second]  edition  of 
'The  Literary  Character'  ...  I  was  shown,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  an  English  gentleman  lately  returned  from  Italy,  a  copy 
of  it,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Lord  Byron,  and  which 
again  contained  marginal  notes  by  the  noble  author.  These  .  .  . 
were  chiefly  occasioned  by  observations  on  his  character,  which 
appeared  in  the  work."^  In  preparing  the  1822  edition,  d'lsraeli 
included  all  of  Byron's  marginalia  from  the  1818  edition  except 
the  Poet's  remarks  on  d' Israeli's  mention  in  the  Preface  of 
Byron's  annotated  first  edition:  "I  was  wrong,  but  I  was  young  & 
petulant,  &  probably  wrote  down  anything  little  thinking  that 
those  observations  would  be  betrayed  to  the  author  whose  abili- 
ties I  have  always  respected  &  whose  works  in  general  I  have 
read  oftener  than  perhaps  those  of  any  English  author  whatever 
— except  such  as  treat  of  Turkey."  These  were  added  to  subse- 
quent editions  of  The  Literary  Character.  That  the  volume  in  the 
Davis  Collection  is  the  second  edition  shown  to  d'lsraeli  before 
he  finished  preparing  his  third  edition  seems  reasonably  certain. 
On  the  title  page  of  the  book  is  inscribed,  "This  book  belonged 
to  Lord  Byron  &  was  given  by  him  to  Mr  Fyler  when  he  parted 
from  him  at  Athens — ";  the  signature  "Byron"  follows.  The  fact 
that  Byron  was  not  in  Athens  during  his  final  Greek  journey  pre- 
sents a  problem,  especially  if  the  inscription  as  well  as  the  signa- 
ture is  taken  to  be  Byron's;  this  is  resolved  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  inscription  and  signature,  which  are  clearly  not  by  the  same 
hand  or  in  ink  of  the  same  age  and  intensity.  The  signature  ap- 
pears quite  certainly  to  be  Byron's,  while  the  inscription  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  another,  one  who  did  not  know  the  details  of 
Byron's  last  journey,  perhaps  a  later  member  of  the  Fyler  family 
who  was  trying  to  reconstruct  for  posterity  the  provenance  of  the 
book. 
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The  first  editions  of  Byron's  works  in  the  Davis  Collection  are 
generally  characterized  by  rarity  and  excellence.  Among  these, 
Hours  of  Idleness  (Newark:  S.  and  J.  Ridge  [et  al],  1807)  is  the 
presentation  copy  from  Augusta,  the  Poet's  half-sister,  to  his 
servant  Joseph  Murray,^  There  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  (London :  James  Cawthorn, 
1809).  A  second  issue  of  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage  (London:  John  Murray,  1816)  is  in  its  original  drab 
wrappers.  Waltz:  An  Apostrophic  Hymn  by  Horace  Hornem,  Esq.^  pub- 
lished anonymously  (London:  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 
1813),  was  one  of  Byron's  least  successful  satires;  badly  received 
by  the  public,  it  is  now  exceedingly  rare.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  (London:  John  Murray,  1814),  here  in 
its  original  wrappers,  is  so  scarce  that  it  was  not  listed  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge  in  the  "Bibliography"  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Byron's  poems,*'  though  it  is  described  by  Thomas 
James  Wise:  "Of  all  the  Byron  pamphlet-poems  published  by 
John  Murray  in  octavo  size  the  Ode  to  Napoleon  is  by  far  the  rarest. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  find  a  copy  in  the  original  printed 
paper  wrappers.  I  have  only  seen  three,  but  others  probably 
exist."^  The  copy  of  Manfred,  a  Dramatic  Poem  (London:  John 
Murray,  1817)  in  the  Collection,  in  its  original  drab  wrappers,  is 
a  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  (distinguished  from  the  other  two 
issues  of  this  edition  by  the  omission  of  the  couplet  from  Hamlet  on 
the  title  page  and  the  printer's  imprint  on  the  reverse  of  the  title 
page  rather  than  of  the  half-tide),  of  which,  according  to  Wise 
{Bibliography,  I,  121)  only  six  copies  are  known  to  exist.  The  com- 
plete Don  Juan  (1819-24),  extremely  rare  in  its  original  drab 
boards  and  with  labels  across  the  spines,  is  composed  of  six 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  (Cantos  I  and  II)  is  in  quarto  and  the 
remaining  five  (Cantos  III-V,  VI-VIII,  IX-XI,  XII-XIV, 
XV-XVI)  are  in  octavo;  in  the  final  volume,  the  erratum  slip 
(facing  p.  130),  a  rarity,  remains,  rendering  this  a  perfect  set. 
There  are  a  copy  in  original  drab  wrappers  of  Byron's  octavo 
pamphlet  entitled  Letter  to  ****  ******  [John  Murray]  on  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles'  Strictures  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope 
(London:  John  Murray,  1821)  and  a  one- volume  first  edition  of 
the  three  plays  that  Murray  published  later  that  year,  in  original 
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boards  and  with  the  faded  white  label  across  the  spine — 
"SARDANAPALUS/  TWO  FOSCARI./  CAIN./  By/  LORD 
BYRON./  15s.  bdsr 

Although  the  essay  entitled  "Some  Observations  upon  an 
Article  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine"  was  not  pub- 
lished during  Byron's  life,  John  Murray  sent  proof  to  Byron,  of 
which  one  set,  corrected  by  Byron  and  bearing  the  word  "revise" 
in  a  hand  like  Byron's  at  the  top  of  the  title  page,  is  in  bound 
form  in  the  Davis  Collection.  In  October  1819  Byron  received 
from  Murray  a  copy  of  the  hostile  review  of  the  first  two  cantos 
oi  Don  Juan  ("a  filthy  and  impious  poem,  with  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife")  which  had  appeared 
in  the  August  number  of  Blackwood's}  Byron  was  expectedly 
irritated  and  immediately  made  a  false  attribution  of  authorship 
to  John  Wilson  of  the  editorial  staff"  of  "Maga,"  but  it  was  not 
until  23  March  1820  that  he  was  "foaming  an  answer  (in  prose)," 
which  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Murray  five  days  later.  Within  a 
month,  however,  he  had  reconsidered,  advising  Murray  that  the 
^^ prose  observations  in  answer  to  Wilson"  should  not  be  pub- 
lished ^^at present:  keep  them  by  you  as  documents.^'  By  the  following 
March  Byron  had  instructed  Murray  to  use  his  comments  upon 
Pope  in  the  "Observations"  as  a  note  to  Hints  from  Horace,  now 
being  prepared  for  republication,  for  when  the  proof  of  the  poem 
came,  he  scolded  Murray  for  omitting  the  note.  Otherwise, 
Byron's  resolve  not  to  publish  the  rebuttal  to  Blackwood's  appears 
to  have  remained  firm  until  4  September  1821,  when — quite 
suddenly,  it  would  appear  from  the  published  correspondence — 
he  wrote  to  Murray:  "You  will  also  have  the  goodness  to  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  publish  the  long  delayed  letter  to  Black- 
wood's, etc.;  but  previously  let  me  have  a  proof  of  it,  as  I  mean  it 
for  a  separate  publication."  And  on  9  October  Byron  referred  to 
his  various  "prose  tracts  in  MSS.  Let  me  have  proofs  of  them  all 
again — I  mean  the  controversial  ones,  including  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  time."  By  12  November  Byron  was  returning  proof 
of  the  "Observations,"  on  the  back  of  which,  he  wrote  Murray, 
he  had  indicated  "the  names  of  the  writings,  mostly  unpub- 
lished, which,  if  collected  together,  would  form  a  volume  or  two 
which  might  be  entitled  Miscellanies"  (LJ,  IV,  384-85,  422,  425; 
V,  17,  21,  254-55,  357,  391,  472-73).  The  proof  in  the  Davis 
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Collection  may  be  the  same  as  this  or  one  of  somewhat  later 
origin.  The  names  of  the  writings  to  be  collected  do  not  appear  on 
the  reverse  of  any  of  the  pages,  and  the  date  "Nov  18th  1821" 
occurs  in  Byron's  hand  on  the  first  page,  but  a  long  comment  on 
Keats  near  the  end  of  the  essay  is  dated  12  November  1821,  sug- 
gesting that  either  Byron  repeated  this  comment  from  an  earlier 
proof  sent  to  Murray  on  1 2  November  or  he  held  his  letter  of  that 
date  until  18  November  or  afterwards.  On  the  first  page  of  this 
proof,  the  printer,  with  more  consistency  than  discretion,  wrote: 
"The  Printer  begs  to  observe  to  L**  Byron  that  in  the  Proof  of 
'Hints  from  Horace'  he  has  requested,  'Take /rom  the  Letter  to 
Blackwoods  all  that  relates  to  Pope  and  insert  it  as  a  Note.'  "  To 
this  Byron  replied:  "[?]  dunces  Let  the  pamphlet  remain  as  it  is 
— B."  By  August  of  the  following  year  Byron  had  lost  any  strong 
desire  to  publish  the  "Observations"  {LJ,  VI,  100),  which  did 
not  appear  until  1833,  when  John  Murray  published  a  seven  teen- 
volume  edition  of  Works  oj Lord  Byron  (XV,  55-98).^  This  edition 
was  obviously  based  upon  the  corrections  Byron  made  in  the 
proof,  showing  variations  only  in  what  would  seem  to  be  over- 
sights and  in  such  matters  as  the  failure  to  suppress  Southey's 
name  in  the  fifth  paragraph  which,  by  the  use  of  asterisks,  Byron 
had  indicated  in  the  proof.  Collation  reveals  that  the  Murray 
edition  of  1833  was  the  probable  basis  of  the  text  of  Rowland  E. 
Prothero  {LJ,  IV,  474-95),  who,  in  an  autograph  note  in  the 
Davis  Collection,  dated  21  February  1913,  indicated  that  "the 
MS  now  in  Messr.  [B.  F.]  Stevens's  hands,"  presumably  the 
proof,  "was  never  in  my  possession  when  editing  the  letters."^" 
The  Davis  Collection  contains  various  later  editions  of  indi- 
vidual poems  and  some  rather  unusual  collected  editions  and 
illustrations  of  Byron's  works.  The  fourth  edition  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  (London:  James  Cawthorn)  is  dated  "1810" 
rather  than  "1811,"  using— as  Wise  points  out  {Bibliography,  I, 
27)— the  title  "Preface  to  the  Third  [sic]  Edition"  rather  than 
simply  "Preface"  (as  in  the  "1811  fourth");  this  copy  has  been 
rebound  so  that  it  includes  a  number  of  engravings  of  those 
literary  persons  with  whom  Byron  dealt  in  the  poem,  one  of 
which  (of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  published  by  Fisher,  Son  &  Co.)  is 
dated  as  late  as  1847.  A  copy  appears  of  the  pirated  edition  of 
Cain,  a  duodecimo  published  by  J.  Watson  of  London  in  1832,  in 
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which  was  reprinted  the  letter  from  Byron  to  John  Murray  of 
8  February  1822  as  it  had  appeared  in  Thomas  Medwin's 
Journal  of  the  Conversations  oj  Lord  Byron:  Noted  during  a  Residence 
with  His  Lordship  at  Pisa,  in  the  Tears  1821  and  1822,^^  that  is,  with- 
out the  postscript ;^^  in  this  letter  Byron  proposes  that  if  Murray 
is  to  be  prosecuted  for  blasphemy  as  the  publisher  of  Cain,  all 
responsibility  should  be  transferred  to  Byron  himself. ^^  A  reprint 
of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  published  by  R.  W.  Pomeroy  of 
Philadelphia  in  1841  was  evidently  unknown  to  Ernest  Hardey 
Coleridge.  One  of  the  earliest  pirated  editions  of  the  Works,  also 
unknown  to  Coleridge,  is  a  duodecimo  published  by  M,  Thomas 
of  Philadelphia  in  1820,  preserved  here  in  its  original  drab 
boards,  which  includes  the  somewhat  unpromising  selection  of 
English  Bards,  The  Curse  of  Minerva  (1812),  some  Fugitive  Pieces, 
and  Waltz- 

In  emphatic  contrast  is  the  magnificent  octavo  edition  in  six 
volumes,  77?^  Poetical  Works  oj  Lord  Byron,  which  Murray  pub- 
lished in  1855-56,  in  this  instance  the  presentation  copy  from 
John  Murray,  III,  the  son  of  Byron's  publisher,  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia.  Inserted  in  the  first  volume  is  a  printed 
page  bearing  the  opening  five  stanzas  of  the  "Prologue"  to 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  1819,  Peter  Bell  (beginning,  "There's 
something  in  a  flying  horse,/  And  something  in  a  huge  balloon"), 
in  the  margins  of  which  Byron,  at  Ravenna  on  22  March  1 820, 
wrote  the  four-stanza  parody  "Epilogue."  Published  without  the 
fourth  line  in  the  third  stanza,  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
28  December  1891  (p.  8)  and  in  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge's  edi- 
tion of  the  Poetry  (VII,  63-64),^^  the  poem  is  printed  here  from 
the  manuscript  version  in  the  Davis  Collection: 

There's  something  in  a  Stupid  Ass 

And  something  in  a  heavy  Dunce; 
But  never  since  I  went  to  School 

I  heard  or  saw  so  damned  a  fool 
As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once. — 

And  now  I've  seen  so  great  a  fool 

As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once; 
I  really  wish  that  Peter  Bell 

And  he  who  wrote  it  were  in  hell 
For  writing  nonsense  for  the  Nonce. — 
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It  saw  the  "Light  in  Ninety  eight" 
Sweet  Babe  of  one  and  twenty  years! 

And  then  he  gives  it  to  the  Nation 
To  "permanently  fill  a  station" 

And  deems  himself  of  Shakespeare's  Peers.— 

He  gives  the  perfect  work  to  light ! 

Will.  Wordsworth — if  I  might  advise, 
Content  you  with  the  praise  you  get 

From  Sir  George  Beaumont  Baronet, 
And  with  your  place  in  the  Excise. 

Also,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  set  of  The  Poetical  Works,  there  is 
inserted  a  notation  in  Byron's  hand,  made  in  1813,  altering  two 
lines  in  The  Bride  of  Abydos  (London:  John  Murray,  1813),  to 
read,  "The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be/  No  Sigh  for 
Safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee"  (Canto  II,  stanza  xx).  Two  letters 
are  inserted,  one  from  Murray  to  Mr.  Childs,  dated  simply  22 
July,  concerning  a  proposed  visit  by  Mr.  Childs  to  Murray's 
country  place,  and  the  other,  from  Murray  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Sabin, 
dated  20  February  1880,  authenticating  as  Byron's  own  a  writing 
desk  then  at  Sotheby's  ("Childe  Harold  Cantos  I  &  II  may  have 
been  written  upon  it"),  quite  possibly  the  same  writing  desk  that 
is  now  in  the  Davis  Collection. 

Among  the  editions  of  Byron's  works  are  several  volumes  of 
illustrations,  which,  though  not  technically  rare,  are  frequently 
difficult  to  find  and,  together,  constitute  a  nucleus  of  materials 
for  a  much-needed  study  of  the  manner  of  illustrating  the  works 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
George  Cruikshank's  Forty  Illustrations  of  Lord  Byron  (London: 
J.  Robins,  1824)  contains  woodcuts  of  scenes  widely  distributed 
through  Byron's  works  as  well  as  those  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  of 
his  house  at  Missolonghi.  Finden's  Illustrations  oj  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Lord  Byron,  With  Original  and  Selected  Information  on  the  Subjects  of 
the  Engravings  by  W.  Brockedon  (3  vols.  London:  John  Murray, 
1833-34)  is  more  familiar  perhaps.  George  Heath's  Illustrations  to 
the  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  The  Drawings  by  Chalon,  Leslie,  Harding, 
Herbert,  Meadows,  Stephanoff,  E.  Corbould,  Fanny  Corbaux,  Jenkins, 
&  Westall  (London:  A.  Fullarton  [1846  ?])  contains  thirty-six 
engravings  illustrating  poems  as  various  as  the  artists  whose  work 
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is  represented.  And  in  the  "Pictorial  Edition"  of  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Lord  Byron,  With  Notes  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  (London : 
George  Henry  [1849  ?]),  the  work  of  numerous  artists  is  repro- 
duced and  adapted  as  illustrations  of  certain  poems. 

Significant  editions  of  the  works  about  Byron  by  those  who 
knew  him  are  in  the  Collection.  A  first  edition  of  Thomas 
Moore's  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron:  with  Notices  oj  His  Lije 
(2  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1830)  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Of  greater  rarity  is  the  unbound  copy  which  Lady  Byron  anno- 
tated and  presented  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  of  her  privately 
printed  Remarks  Occasioned  by  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  of  Lord  Byron's 
Life  (1830),  a  pamphlet  made  of  a  single  sheet  folded  to  form 
sixteen  pages.  Of  this  work  Lady  Byron  once  made  explicit  her 
intention  to  send  out  only  a  dozen  copies,  each  presumably 
ending  like  this  one  with  the  printed  legend:  "A.  L  Noel  Byron./ 
Hanger  Hill,/F^^.  19,  1830,"  though,  as  Wise  {Bibliography,  U, 
94-95)  pointed  out,  there  was  a  second  edition,  with  the  text  re- 
vised and  compressed  to  thirteen  pages,  released  somewhat  more 
extensively  later  that  year.  Another  privately  printed  book  is  that 
brought  forth  in  1870,  the  year  after  John  Cam  Hobhouse  died,  as 
Contemporary  Account  of  The  Separation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron;  Also  of 
the  Destruction  of  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Broughton,  which  is  described  by  Wise  {Bibliography,  II,  106)  as 
"one  of  the  scarcest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the 
many  volumes  devoted  to  the  life  and  affairs  of  Byron."  This 
copy,  in  its  original  boards,  is  that  which  belonged  to  Hobhouse's 
daughter,  who  has  written  inside  the  front  cover  a  note  firmly 
claiming  possession:  "This  book  is  confidential  never  to  be  lent, 
given,  or  sold: — after  use  to  be  returned  to  Lady  Dorchester." 
The  Davis  copy  of  the  two-volume  work  by  the  former  Countess 
Teresa  Guiccioli  (at  the  time  the  Marquise  de  Boissy),  My  Recol- 
lections of  Lord  Byron;  and  Those  of  Eye-  Witnesses  of  His  Life  (London : 
Richard  Bendey,  1869),  a  translation  of  her  Lord  Byron  juge  par 
les  Temoins  de  sa  Vie  (2  vols.  Paris:  Amyot,  1868),  carries  an  auto- 
graph letter  in  French  by  Teresa  to  Richard  Bentley,  dated  from 
Paris  26  April  1870,  in  which  she  authorized  Bendey  to  publish 
an  English  translation  of  the  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Boissy,  1798- 
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1866  (2  vols.  Paris:  Dentu,  1870),  for  which  Teresa  herself  had 
written  a  Preface. ^^ 

Works  about  Byron  by  later  nineteenth-century  and  twentieth- 
century  writers  generally  abound  in  the  Collection,  from  such  a 
book  as  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson's  curious  if  discredited  The  Real 
Lord  Byron  (2  vols.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1883)  to  the 
eminently  useful  Concordance  to  the  Poetry  of  Byron,  edited  by  lone 
Dodson  Young  (4  vols.  Austin:  The  Pemberton  Press,  1965). 
Among  these  even,  some  items  are  relatively  scarce,  such  as 
Seventeen  Letters  of  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  to  an  Unknown 
Lady,  1811-1817,  edited  by  Walter  E.  Peck  (New  York:  Covici, 
Friede,  1930),  and  Edward  Bernard's  Pedigree  of  George  Gordon 
Sixth  Lord  Byron  (London:  C.  Wilson,  1870),  a  detailed  geneo- 
logical  table  measuring  2AJ4,  by  18i^6  inches,  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  its  kind  that  is  available. 

Of  singular  interest  among  the  unpublished  or  partially  pub- 
lished materials  is  the  manuscript  of  Byron's  translation  of  "Ode 
III"  from  Anacreon,  which  he  wrote  in  1806  and  had  published 
in  Hours  of  Idleness  the  following  year.  The  Davis  MS  reveals 
much  deletion  and  substitution.  Its  first  twenty-two  lines  are,  in 
content  though  not  in  form,  identical  with  those  of  the  so-called 
Newstead  MS,  which  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  described  and 
partially  cited  in  his  edition  of  the  poem  {Poetry,  I,  149-51).  But 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  ("No  moon  in  silver  Robe  was  seen,/ 
Nor  even  a  twinkling  Star  between"  [Davis  MS])  appearing  in 
the  manuscripts  are  omitted  in  Hours  of  Idleness.  The  next  twenty 
lines  in  the  Davis  MS  lose  six  lines  (35-40)  in  the  Newstead  MS 
and  in  Hours  of  Idleness  are  completely  supplanted  by  twenty-two 
fresh  lines.  The  last  six  lines  of  the  poem  in  the  two  manuscripts 
and  in  Hours  of  Idleness  are,  except  for  pointing  and  minor  verbal 
changes,  identical.  The  matter  of  capitalization  and  pointing  is 
of  some  importance,  however,  for  it  becomes  clear  that  changes — 
reduction  of  initial  capitals  for  common  nouns  and  the  introduc- 
tion or  omission  of  punctuation — for  the  most  part  occur  between 
the  Davis  MS  and  Hours  of  Idleness  rather  than  between  the  New- 
stead MS  and  the  first  published  version.  This  fact,  added  to  the 
amount  of  overstriking  in  the  Davis  MS  and  the  pattern  of  omis- 
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sion  in  the  Newstead  MS  and  of  full  substitution  in  Hours  of 
Idleness,  suggests  that  the  Davis  MS  represents  an  earlier  draft  of 
the  poem  than  the  Newstead  MS.  Byron  might  well  have  made 
deletions  in  moving  to  a  later  draft  and  then  made  substitutions 
in  proof.  ^^  The  text  of  the  Davis  MS  follows,  with  indications  of 
substantial,  though  not  formal,  variations  in  the  Newstead  text 
and  that  of  Hours  oj  Idleness: 

'Twas  now  the  Hour  when  Night  had  driven, 

Her  Car,  half  round  yon  sable  Heaven, 

No  moon  in  silver  Robe  was  seen. 

Nor  ev'n  a  twinkling  Star  between, 

Bootes  only  seemed  to  roll. 

His  Arctic  charge  around  the  pole, 

While  mortals  lost  in  gentle  Sleep, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep, 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  paphian  Boy, 

Descending  from  the  Realms  of  Joy  10 

Quick  to  my  Gate  directs  his  course, 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  Force, 

My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose 

"What  Stranger  breaks  my  blest  Repose, 

Alas !  replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faultering  accents,  sweetly  mild, 

"A  hapless  Infant  here  I  roam, 

"Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home, 

"Oh  shield  me  from  the  wintry  Blast, 

"The  nightly  Storm  is  pouring  fast,  20 

"No  prowling  Robber  lingers  here 

"A  wandering  Baby,  who  can  fear? 

Touched  with  the  seeming  artless  Tale 

Compassion,  Tears  or  doubt  prevail, 

Methought  I  view'd  him  cold,  &  Damp, 

I  trimm'd  anew  my  dying  Lamp 

Drew  back  the  Bar,  and  by  the  Light, 

A  pinion'd  Infant  met  my  Sight, 

His  Bow  across  his  shoulders  slung. 

And  thence  a  gilded  Quiver  hung,  ^ 

With  Care,  I  tend  my  little  Guest, 

-His  shivering  hands  by  mine  are  prest, 

My  hearth,  I  load  with  embers  warm. 
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To  dry  the  dew-drops  of  the  Storm,  

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing,  New- 

Which  drip  with  nightly  showers  I  wring  stead 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  former  Glow,  MS  omits 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  Bow,  11.  35-40 

"I  fain  would  know  my  gentle  Host,  of 

"He  cried"  if  this  it's  Strength  has  lost,  40       Davis 

Drenc'd  by  the  Rain,  of  yonder  Sky  MS 

The  Strings  are  weak — but  let  us  try,  '  ~ 

With  poison  tipt  his  arrow  flies. 

Deep  in  my  tortur'd  heart  it  lies. 

Then  loud  the  the  [sic]  joyous  Urchin  laught, 

"My  Bow  can  still  impel  the  Shaft" 

Tis  firmly  fixt  thy  sighs  reveal  it. 

Say,  courteous  Host?  canst  thou  not  feel  it,  [.] 

In  the  Davis  Collection  there  are  autograph  manuscripts, 
largely  letters  signed,  by  a  variety  of  those  in  the  Byron  circle. 
Most  remain  unpublished,  though  in  at  least  one  instance,  that  of 
the  recollection  of  Byron  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  furnished 
Thomas  Moore  for  his  biography  of  the  Poet,  the  circumstances 
of  publication  add  to  our  interest  in  the  document.  The  auto- 
graph letters  signed  by  Byron  himself  date  from  1807  to  1813, 
revealing  characteristic  reactions  to  particular  correspondents. 
In  a  letter  from  Southw^ell,  dated  14  May  1807  and  addressed  to 
his  friend  of  Harrow  years  and  present  days  at  Cambridge, 
Edward  Noel  Long,  Byron,  anticipating  the  publication  of  Hours 
of  Idleness,  expressed  a  resolution  which  he  was  not  to  keep, 
though  he  was  to  reiterate  it  in  different  forms  throughout  the 
remaining  years: 

I  am  tired  of  versifying,  I  am  irrevocably  determined  to  rhyme  no 
more,  an  employment  I  merely  adopted  ^^pour  passer  le  Temps"  when 
this  work  [Hours  of  Idleness]  is  accomplished,  I  shall  have  obtained 
all  the  Eclat  I  desire  at  present,  when  it  shall  be  said  that  I  pub- 
lished before  I  was  20;  the  merit  of  the  contents  is  of  little  Conse- 
quence, provided  they  are  not  absolutely  execrable. 

In  another  letter,  part  of  an  unpublished  exchange  between 
Byron  and  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  a  different  but  not  surprising 
tone  appears.  Lord  Grey,  who  was  Byron's  tenant  at  Newstead 
Abbey  from  1 803  until  1 808,  had  seriously  offended  Byron  during 
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a  visit  to  Grey  at  the  Abbey  in  December  1803,  and  the  Byron 
letters  of  1 804  published  by  Prothero  are  filled  with  references  to 
his  intense  dislike  for  Grey  {LJ,  I,  23,  43,  46,  52).  The  present 
autograph  letter,  dated  7  August  1 808,  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  shows  Byron  in  a  seemingly  rare  attempt  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  Lord  Grey  and  to  emphasize  to  him  the  futility,  even 
more  than  four  years  after  the  incident,  of  any  further  association 
between  them: 

Your  Lordship  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  very  peculiar  reasons 
that  induced  me  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct,  which  however  painful, 
and  painful  to  me  it  certainly  was,  became  unavoidable. — On 
these  I  cannot  enter  at  large,  nor  would  the  discipline  be  a  pleasing 
one,  while  any  further  explanation  is  unnecessary.  At  the  same 
time,  though  from  these  and  other  causes,  much  intercourse  be- 
tween us  must  certainly  cease,  I  have  still  so  grateful  a  recollection 
of  many  favours  you  have  conferred  upon  me  when  a  boy,  that  I 
shall  always  be  happy,  when  we  do  meet,  to  meet  as  friends,  and 
endeavour  to  forget  we  have  been  otherwise.  If  ever  you  sojourn 
again  in  Notts,  I  hope  you  will  pay  Newstead  a  visit. 

Lord  Grey,  in  an  undated  reply,  indicated  that  he  was  perplexed 
by  what  Byron  had  written,  since  he  recalled  a  friendly  parting 
"in  1804"  and  possessed  "even  now  a  trifling  pledge  of  your 
esteem  which  your  mother  gave  me  and  therefore  under  all  these 
events  you  cannot  wonder  at  my  being  somewhat  surprised. "^^ 

But  there  is  still  another  mood  reflected  in  one  of  the  remaining 
Byron  autograph  letters  in  the  Collection,  written  from  Newstead 
Abbey  on  10  October  1811  to  Francis  Hodgson,  then  resident 
tutor  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  mood,  typical  of  Byron 
in  his  association  with  this  most  constant  of  friends,  is  emphasized 
by  comparison  between  this  letter  and  two  among  the  published 
letters  written  at  the  same  time.  To  the  rather  inflexible  and 
humorless  James  Wedderburn  Webster,  he  wrote  on  10  October, 
"I  am  only  just  returned  .  .  .  out  of  Lancashire,  where  I  have 
been  on  business  to  a  Coal  manor  of  mine  near  Rochdale."  To 
the  extremely  conscientious  and  self-satisfied  R.  C.  Dallas, 
Byron's  literary  adviser  in  the  years  of  early  maturity,  he  wrote 
the  following  day,  "I  have  returned  from  Lancashire,  and  ascer- 
tained that  my  property  there  may  be  made  very  valuable,  but 
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various  circumstances  very  much  circumscribe  my  exertions  at 
present"  {LJ,  II,  49,  52).  But  to  Hodgson  he  assumed  a  different 
role  as  he  reported  his  return  from  Lancashire,  "where  I  went  on 
business,  but  unluckily  receiving  an  Invitation  to  a  pleasant 
county  seat  near  Rochdale  full  of  the  fair  &  fashionable  sex,  I 
left  my  affairs  to  my  agent  (who  however  managed  better  with- 
out me)."  Somewhat  later,  he  pretended  to  announce  his  forth- 
coming marriage  "with  a  very  lucrative  old  Lady  for  the  love  of 
money  ....  anybody  may  marry  a  young  woman.  ...  I  shall 
have  such  pleasure  in  showing  her  to  my  friends,  &  then  we  shall 
be  so  happy  in  my  house  here, — one  in  each  Wing^  But  as  he  ap- 
proached his  conclusion,  a  note  of  ironic  melancholy  crept  into 
his  letter,  not  so  much  to  mitigate  his  humor  as  to  intensify  it,  in 
a  manner  that  was  to  be  characteristic  of  his  associations  with 
others  and  of  many  of  his  major  poems  in  later  years.  "Every 
thing  about  &  concerning  me  bears  a  gloomy  aspect,  still  I  keep 
up  my  spirit,"  he  remarked;  "it  may  be  broken  but  it  shall 
never  be  bent." 

Among  the  autograph  letters  signed  by  others  in  the  Collec- 
tion, none  seems  more  exciting  than  the  one  furnishing  a  connec- 
tion long  missing  in  the  story  of  The  Liberal,  the  ill-fated  periodical 
that  Byron,  with  diminishing  enthusiasm,  seemed  to  sponsor,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  with  misguided  hope,  journeyed  out  to  Pisa  to  edit 
in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  1822.  Byron's  principal 
contribution  to  the  first  number  of  the  journal  (15  October  1822) 
was  to  be  his  travesty  of  Robert  Southey's  official  poem  as 
Laureate  on  the  presumed  admission  into  Heaven  of  George  III, 
which,  after  the  title  of  Southey's  poem,  Byron  called  "The  Vision 
of  Judgment."  Though  in  proof,  the  poem  long  remained  un- 
published in  the  reluctant  hands  of  John  Murray.  In  giving 
Leigh  and  John  Hunt  the  rights  to  the  poem,  Byron  first  con- 
ceived of  separate  publication  rather  than  of  its  use  in  the  new 
magazine.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Murray  on  3  July  1822,  requesting 
him  to  surrender  "to  the  bearer,  Mr.  John  Hunt,  the  Vision  of 
Judgement  [sic]  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,  with  the  preface — I  mean 
the  corrected  copy  of  the  proofs."  And  on  6  July,  shortly  after 
Leigh  Hunt's  arrival  in  Pisa,  Byron  wrote  once  more,  announc- 
ing: "I  have  given  the  ''Vision  oj  Qiievedo  Redivivus'  to  John  Hunt. 
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.  .  .  He  must  publish  it  at  his  own  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own  desire. 
Give  him  the  corrected  copy  which  Mr.  K4  had,  as  it  is  mitigated 
partly,  and  also  the  preface"  (LJ,  VI,  93,  94).  It  was  Byron's 
intention  to  communicate  to  John  Hunt  the  order  that  he  wrote 
to  Murray,  but  nothing  has  come  to  light  indicating  that  he  did 
so  directly,  and  the  fact  that  John  Hunt  accepted  from  Murray 
the  uncorrected  form  of  "The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  given  without 
the  preface,  indicates  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  precise 
contents  of  Byron's  letters  to  Murray.  Some  years  ago,  in  my 
study  of  The  Liberal,  I  conjectured  concerning  Byron's  letter  to 
Murray:  "Possibly,  the  order  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Leigh 
to  John  Hunt  dated  July  6.  There  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
such  a  letter.  "^^  Clearly,  the  letter  from  Leigh  to  John  written  on 
that  date  and  quoted  in  Luther  A.  Brewer's  My  Leigh  Hunt 
Library  would  hardly  seem  to  fill  the  need,  for  here  Leigh  Hunt 
was  actually  enclosing  a  piece  by  Lord  Byron  explicitly  intended 
for  publication  in  the  Hunts'  weekly  newspaper.  The  Examiner. ^^ 
Rather,  it  is  the  autograph  letter  from  Leigh  to  John  Hunt  in  the 
Davis  Collection,  dated  "Pisa— Saturday— [6]  July— 1822," 
which  provides  the  connection  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  must 
have  been  made. 

"The  enclosed  is  a  letter  from  L"?  Byron  to  Murray,  directing 
him  to  put  into  your  hands  a  poem  of  his  upon  Southey  &  the 
late  king,  entitled  A  [sic]  Vision  oj  Judgment,''  Leigh  began.  "His 
Lordship  has  made  me  a  present  of  it,  &  I  trust  it  will  do  away 
all  I  owe  to  you  &  to  those  whom  you  undertook  to  see  paid." 
After  some  discussion  of  his  persistent  financial  difficulties,  Leigh 
returned  to  the  matter  at  hand: 

The  poem,  Shelley  tells  me  (for  I  have  not  seen  it)  is  equally  bitter 
&  grand, — a  high  satire  of  the  Dantesque  order.  God  grant  it  may 
produce  you  all  you  wish:  for  you  must  print  it  &  publish  it  imme- 
diately by  itself, — without  the  author's  name  (he  has  taken  another 
in  [sic]  the  title  page,  an  evident  nom  de  guerre)  but  not  keeping 
his  name  a  secret  otherwise.  Indeed  how  could  you.  The  flashing 
of  the  fire  would  proclaim  the  spirit  within  the  cloud. 

He  emphasized  the  need  to  correct  errors  and  the  steps  that 
might  be  taken  against  pirated  editions  of  the  poem,  then  moved 
toward  conclusion  of  the  letter:  "There  must  be  litde  or  nothing 
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omitted,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it."  In  a  postscript  he  was  cer- 
tainly less  than  prophetic,  seeing  none  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
brothers  later  were  to  face,  after  "The  Vision  of  Judgment"  had 
been  published  in  The  Liberal:  "From  what  I  hear  there  is  not 
much  that  can  be  dangerous  in  the  poem,  though  it  is  so  bitter 
that  the  government  will  wish  to  God  there  were."  It  remains 
doubtful  that  Byron's  corrections  in  Murray's  proof  or  the  Preface 
he  had  written  would  have  softened  the  impression  of  criminal 
libel,  for  which  in  December  1822  John  Hunt  as  the  publisher  of 
"The  Vision  of  Judgment"  in  The  Liberal  was  indicated.  What- 
ever the  answer,  John  Murray  withheld  these  from  John  Hunt 
when  he  gave  him  the  poem.  Quite  clearly,  enclosed  in  Leigh's 
letter  to  his  brother,  Byron's  letter  to  Murray  remained  un- 
opened and  its  secrets  safe  until  John  Hunt  delivered  it  into  the 
hands  of  his  rival  publisher. 

The  literary  and  personal  artifacts  in  the  Collection  reveal 
variety  and  stimulate  many  areas  of  interest.  Striking  are  the 
broadsides  relating  to  the  brief  theatrical  life  of  Byron's  play 
Marino  Faliero,  Doge  oj  Venice.  Byron  finished  the  play  in  the 
summer  of  1820  and  dispatched  it,  act  by  act,  to  Murray  for 
publication.  Consistently  protesting  that  his  plays  were  not  for 
the  stage,  he  became  alarmed  at  reports  that  the  drama  was  to  be 
produced  in  London,  and  on  20  January  1821,  he  angrily  wrote 
Murray  demanding  that  all  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  staging 
of  Marino  {LJ,  V,  226-28).  The  drama  was  published  with  The 
Prophecy  of  Dante  on  21  April  1821,  but  compositors'  sheets  had 
already  reached  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  play  had  been 
cast  and  studied.  Thus,  on  Wednesday  night,  25  April,  four  days 
after  its  publication,  Marino  Faliero  opened,  formally  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  performance  would  have  been  ter- 
minated before  completion,  by  an  injunction  procured  by  John 
Murray  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  not  petitioned  Lord  Eldon,  the  Chancellor,  for  dispensa- 
tion for  that  evening.  After  various  hearings,  Lord  Eldon  sent  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  it  was  to  be  heard  in 
November,  but  in  the  interim  allowed  one  more  performance,  to 
take  place  on  Monday,  30  April  1821.  In  the  Davis  Collection 
are  a  broadside  review  of  the  first  performance  of  Marino  Faliero^ 
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RENEWED  PERFORMANCE  OF 

liord  Byroads  Trag;edy# 

THEATRE  UOYAE,  DKtRY  LANE. 

MONDAY,  April  30.  1821, 

It  Is,  wiih  great  plesMre,  aiiiioance<l,  that,  uiuler  the  Authority  of  an  Order  of  th€  Loss 
Cmakcellor,  to  the  terms  of  which  all  parties  have  atsentod,  l^rd  BY  RON'S  Tragedy  of 

HIARINO  FAL.IERO, 

DOGE  of  VENICE, 

ta  adapted  (m  KepreKolalioa  at  tbii  Tbeatir,  will  ^  pcrfunncd,  for  the  second  time,  tlii^  Eroning  : 
and  tMt  the  third,  fuurth,  and  fiftb  Pcrfbrmancn  will  take  place  oo  WcdnesJav,  ThanJay,  and  Fritlajr, 
Evenings  next. 

Marino  Faliero,  the  Dore,         Mr.     C  O  O  F  E  F?. 
Bertflccio  Faliero,  hia  Nephew,  Mr.  THOMPSON, 

Lioni,  a  noble  Patrician  and  Senator,     Mr.  FOOTL, 
Beninten<le,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  Mr.  POWELL. 

Michael  Steno,  a  yoting  I'atrician,      Mr.  WILLMOTT. 
Israel  Bertnccio,       )  r.Mr.  WALLACK, 

Phillip  Caleadaro,    f  t-u    ,  ^        ■    ,        iMr.  BROMLEV, 
Dagollno,  ^  ^"' <^»«P"*^  ^Mr.  MEREDITH. 

Bertiam,  )  f  Mr.  BARNARD. 

Signer  of  the  Night,  Mr.  VINING         Ser^nd  Signor  of  the  N^t,  Mr.  READ. 
Vincento,  a  principal  Attendant  or  the  Dwe,  .       Mr.  WEIBSTER, 
fielro,     \„_  f.r.n        /fir.  CARH. 

Daturta, 7"^""^  ••« '^°S^\Mr.  MAXWKLL, 
SctictaryoflbeForly.Mr.  MOREfO.N,    Antonio,  Lioni'a  Servant,  Mr.  DOBB.S,   Officer,  Mr.  I8A.\CB. 

StTiators,  Ute  Giunta,  Soldiert,  ConipiraUtn,  (gc. 
Angiolina,  Wife  of  the  Dos;e,  Mr*.     W.     WEST. 

MariaauR,         ^  MiwSMlTHSON, 

I.adics,  Altcndaiits  on  the  Dncbt-ks,     Misi  I'HILLIPS  and  Miss  COOPER. 

To  >yliich  win  be  added,  the  Farce  of  The 

^leepins^  Draught. 

Doctor  Vincolo,  Mr.  HUCnES,  Farmer  Rrano,   Mr.  OATTIE, 

Popolino,  Mr.     H  A  R  I.  E  V, 

Kinaldo,  Mr.  BARNARD.        GabrioUo,  Mr.  W.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

YaMo,  Mr.  WilliHott,  Kirbt  Fcllo*.  Mr  Welnter,  ^eco^Kl  Fellow,  Mr.  Moretoa. 

SigBora  Fmncesca,  Mia  8MITH<»ON,  Noono,  Mra.  ORGKR. 

Sn  Mnuty  tn  he  rrtilr%t^t,  Tu:>J<^;    Frimirr^   X^'Ct"   A'^tjml.    On*ry  Lmm*. 

^  The  Free  List  must  for  the  present  be 
suspended,  the  Public  Press  excepted. 

To-morrow,  The  Comedy  of  WILD  OAT.S. 

Hover.  Mr.     E  L  L  I  S  T  O  N, 

Ephraira  Smooth,  Mr.  MUNDEN,  Sim,  Mr.  KNIOllT, 

Lady  Amaranth,  Mm  W.  WEST,     Jane,  Min  KELLY. 
With  MOTHER  and  SON. 
0;i  tyrdiiftdau,    MARINO  FALIEKO. 
OnThursday,    MAHINO  FALIERO. 
On  Friday,  MARINO  FALIERO. 
Oh  Saturday,  LOVE  in  a  VILLAGE. 

I}:^-  The  Public  is  mart  respectfully  informed,  that  tlie  Proprietor  baa  entered  into  a 
renewed  Engagement  with 

Miss  WILSOIV  and  Mr.  BRAHAM, 

For  a  limitrd  nuialwr  of  .\  i^lils.    They  will  npprar  on  Saturday  iirj  I,  May  5. 
Ar  OrEBATin  D«.\»i>i,  founded  on  CoU.y  Cibber's  "  SUE  WOULD  A.NO  SHE  WOULD  SOt," 
entitled 

The   Kind  Impostor, 

will  Iw  5|;ce<lity  prodiiretl. 
Tfie  J^riticlptii  Charactrrs  by 

Mr.  T.  Cook?,  Mr.   Horn,  Mr.  Harlcy,         and         Mr.   Mu:.tleii. 

Madnmc  Vc!lrl«,         Miss  Cubit!,         Mrs.  Orcfr,    and     Miis  Povey. 

r/tt  Mvsic,chitfiif  Orif^in^l,{KUksorie.SeU(tiontl'rom.SiozaH)hy'iAtM  T.Coofcefc  Hc;n 
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THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE. 

Thursday,  .ipril'26,  1821. 

LORD  BYRON'S  Tragedy  of  MARINO 
FAJLIERO,  was  received,  last  Night,  with 
the  Applause  and  Acclamation  which  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  high  genius  of  its 
distinguished  Author.  Its  repetition  would 
have  been  announced  for  this  Evening,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  certain  Persons,  on 
grounds  at  present  incapable  of  being  undei^ 
stood,  and  which  remain  to  be  explained  and 
Justified,  have  thought  fit  to  obtain  an  IN- 
JUNCTION in  CHANCERY,  against  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  Play.  Under  these  ex- 
traordinary Circumstances,  the  further  Per- 
formance of  the  Tragedy  must  for  the  present 
moment  be  suspended.  It  is  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  the  Impediment  thus  thrown  in  the 
way,  not  only  of  the  Interests  of  the  Theatre, 
but  of  the  Gratification  of  the  Public,  can  be 
but  of  very  short  duration ;  and  that  the  Piece 
will,  before  long,  be  again  exhibited  with  the 
brilliant  success  which  attended  its  perform- 
ance yesterday  Evening. 
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put  forth  on  the  following  day,  26  April,  by  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  as  a  means  of  publicly  arguing  the  matter  of  the  injunc- 
tion, and  a  playbill  for  the  second  performance,  on  the  opposing 
page  of  which  is  a  defense  of  the  merits  of  the  drama  and  the 
motives  of  the  management. 

The  case  in  the  Rare  Book  Reading  Room  is  adorned  by  a 
small  bust  of  Byron  in  bisque,  an  iron  paper  weight  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Poet  (Venetian  in  motif  and  perhaps  in  origin),  and  his 
octagonal  tea  caddy  of  ivory  and  tortoise,  adorned  with  a  small 
silver  plaque  on  the  front,  on  which  appears  a  coronet  above  a 
"B."  A  portrait  by  Thomas  Phillips,  one  of  several  for  which 
Byron  sat  in  1813  and  1814,  in  its  frame  measuring  slightly  less 
than  10  by  13  inches,  hangs  at  one  end  of  the  Reading  Room, 
between  Charles  Jervas's  portrait  of  Alexander  Pope  and  Henry 
Inman's  of  William  Wordsworth  but  significantly  closer  to  the 
former.  The  mahogany  writing  desk,  measuring  lOYs  by  19% 
by  6?4  inches,  hinged  and  portable,  bears  a  brass  plate  etched 
"Byron."  Easily  converted  into  a  reading  stand  and  completely 
fitted  with  ink  stands,  box  of  sand,  Byron's  seals,  and  papers  re- 
vealing the  location  of  its  secret  drawers,  the  desk  was  "Bought 
of  Wm  Dobson,  Hardwareman,  Stationer  &c.  Strand  London." 

The  Byron  Collection  in  Memory  of  Meyer  Davis,  Jr.  will 
always  be  on  view  to  the  interested  public  and  available  for  use 
by  qualified  scholars.  It  will  stimulate  Byron  studies  here,  making 
the  Rare  Book  Reading  Room  the  object  of  those  who  would 
learn  more  of  the  Noble  Poet. 


NOTES 

1.  The  University  and  the  Library  should  be  extremely  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Neda  M.  Westlake,  Rare  Book  Librarian,  for  her  thought  and 
efforts  in  arranging  and  facilitating  the  transfer  of  the  Collection. 
I  wish  to  express  my  own  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Westlake  for  her  sug- 
gestion that  I  write  about  the  Collection,  for  permission  to  quote 
from  unpublished  documents  in  it,  and  for  the  patience  with  which 

-     she  has  responded  to  my  many  questions. 

2.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  wife,  Shirley  E.  Marshall,  for  her  assist- 
ance in  examining  the  Collection  and  in  transcribing  these  docu- 
ments. 
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3.  Byron  lived  with  his  mother  in  Scotland,  principally  in  Aberdeen, 
until  1798,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  great-uncle,  he  inherited  the 
title  and  Newstead  Abbey.  In  a  recollection  of  Aberdeen  written  in 
1821,  Byron  wrote:  "The  moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion 
was  history;  and  why,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  particularly  taken  with 
the  battle  near  the  Lake  Regillus  in  the  Roman  History,  put  into 
my  hands  the  first"  {The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Letters  and  Journals,  ed. 
Rowland  E.  Prothero  [6  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1898-1901], 
V,  406 — hereafter  parenthetically  referred  to  in  the  text  as  LJ). 

4.  Ed.  B.  Disraeli  (London:  Routledge,  Warnes,  and  Routledge, 
1859),  p.  6. 

5.  Joseph  Murray,  born  about  1736,  was  for  many  years  the  servant 
of  William,  the  fifth  Lord.  After  his  master's  death,  Murray  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  but  by  1807  he  was  without  em- 
ployment, and  it  was  largely  through  Augusta's  intercession  that 
year  that  he  was  taken  into  Byron's  service. 

6.  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Poetry,  ed.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge 
(7  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1898-1904),  VH,  89-348-here- 
after  parenthetically  referred  to  in  the  text  as  Poetry. 

7.  Thomas  James  Wise,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Verse  and  Prose 
of  George  Gordon  Noel,  Baron  Byron  (2  vols.  London:  printed  for 
private  circulation  only,  1932-33),  I,  99. 

8.  "Remarks  on  Don  Juan,"  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  V  (1819), 
512-18.  Although  the  first  two  cantos  of  Don  Juan  were  published 
anonymously  (15  July  1819),  in  this  article  Byron  was  mentioned 
by  name. 

9.  Pointed  out  by  Leslie  A.  Marchand,  Byron.  A  Biography  (3  vols. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1957),  H,  846. 

10.  Prothero's  footnote  {LJ,  IV,  491-92),  probably  referring  to  the 
proof  ("In  a  manuscript  note  on  this  passage  of  the  pamphlet,  dated 
Nov.  12,  1821,  Byron  wrote  as  follows:  'Mr.  Keats  died  at  Rome 
about  a  year  after  this  was  written.  .  .  .'  ")  would  seem  to  contro- 
vert his  assertion  that  he  had  not  seen  the  proof,  except  for  the  fact 
that  this  footnote  is  taken  directly  from  the  Murray  edition  of  1833 
(XV,  92). 

11.  (London:  Henry  Colburn,  1824),  pp.  129-31. 

12.  The  letter  with  the  postscript  was  published  by  Prothero  {LJ,  VI, 
13-18),  who  cited  a  partial  text  printed  in  The  Keepsake  for  1830 
(pp.  549-50)  as  the  first  publication  of  the  letter,  but  this  was  based 
upon  the  text  published  by  Medwin  six  years  before. 
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13.  Later  that  same  year,  on  23  December  1822,  after  John  Hunt's  in- 
dictment for  Hbel  as  pubHsher  of  "The  Vision  of  Judgment"  in 
The  Liberal,  Byron  proposed  that  as  author  of  the  poem  he  would  be 
willing  to  "come  to  England,  if  that  will  remove  the  prosecution 
from  his  shoulders"  {Lord  Byr art's  Correspondence,  Chiefly  with  Lady 
Melbourne,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  The  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  P.  B. 
Shelley,  ed.  John  Murray  [2  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1922], 
II,  240). 

14.  Although  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  knew  of  this  particular  manu- 
script and  described  it  in  a  note,  he  did  not  actually  see  it  and  had 
to  verify  Byron's  authorship  of  the  four  stanzas  on  internal  evidence. 
Because  he  did  not  see  the  manuscript,  he  misdated  the  poem — 
quite  logically— as  1819,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Peter  Bell. 
The  text  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  is  supposedly  based  upon  this 
manuscript  (indeed,  another  source  seems  unlikely),  so  that  the 
omission  of  the  fourth  line  in  the  third  stanza  must  be  attributed  to 
carelessness— an  attribution  that  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  line  of  the  third  stanza,  "It  saw  the  'light  in  ninety-eight,'  " 
the  Record  printed  "I"  instead  of  "It,"  making  the  line  meaningless. 
Coleridge  apparently  based  his  text  upon  a  copy  made  for  him  of 
the  version  of  the  poem  in  the  Record,  but  he  restored  the  word  "It" 
to  this  line,  and  he  correctly  conjectured  about  the  content  of  the 
missing  fourth  line  in  the  third  stanza,  recalling  Wordsworth's 
opening  to  the  Preface  to  Peter  Bell,  on  which  Byron  drew  for  his 
parody:  "The  Tale  of  Peter  Bell,  which  I  now  introduce  to  your 
[Southey's]  notice,  and  to  that  of  the  Public,  has,  in  its  Manuscript 
state,  nearly  survived  its  minority: — for  it  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
summer  of  1798.  During  this  long  interval,  pains  have  been  taken 
at  different  times  to  make  the  production  less  unworthy  of  a  favour- 
able reception;  or,  rather,  to  fit  it  for  fiWxn^  permanently  a  station, 
however  humble,  in  the  Literature  of  our  Country"  {The  Poetical 
Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  ed.  E.  De  Selincourt  and  Helen 
Darbishire  [5  vols.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1940-49],  II,  331). 

15.  I  have  found  no  evidence  that  Bentley  published  the  English  trans- 
lation authorized  by  Teresa. 

16.  Willis  W.  Pratt  {Byron  at  Southwell.  The  Making  of  a  Poet  [Austin: 
University  of  Texas  Press,  1948],  pp.  31-35)  discusses  four  of 
Byron's  translations  from  Anacreon  of  which  manuscripts  are  in  the 

"  University  of  Texas  Library— Odes  I,  V,  XXXIV,  and  XLVII. 
All  of  these,  apparently  early  drafts,  reveal  the  same  pattern  of 
capitalization  that  appears  in  the  Davis  MS.  The  only  Ode  appear- 
ing in  Hours  of  Idleness  of  which  Pratt  publishes  the  MS  text,  the 
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first,  shows  on  collation  a  reduction  of  many  initial  capitals  in 
moving  from  the  MS  to  the  printed  version. 

17.  Marchand  (I,  157  &  n),  using  Maggs  Catalogue  306  (March-April 
1913)  as  his  source,  quotes  a  sentence  from  the  passage  in  Byron's 
letter  and  part  of  the  sentence  from  Grey's  reply. 

18.  William  H.  Marshall,  Byron,  Shelley,  Hunt,  and  The  Liberal  (Phila- 
delphia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1960),  pp.  54-55. 

19.  Luther  A.  Brewer,  My  Leigh  Hunt  Library  (2  vols.  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Iowa  City:  Vol.  I  privately  printed,  vol.  II  University  of  Iowa 
Press,  1932-38),  II,  154. 
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Edgar  Huntly:  Charles  Brockden  Brown's 
Unsolved  Murder 

Kenneth  Bernard* 

IN  1910,  Warren  Barton  Blake  wrote  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  and  his  fourth  novel  what  has  been  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  a  standard  criticism:  "It  is  because  he  only  toyed 
with  his  powers  that  so  much  of  his  work  was  left  unfinished — 
that  his  Edgar  Huntly  has  come  down  to  us  all  at  loose  ends:  two 
stories,  not  dove-tailed,  but  spliced."^  Here  is  the  difficulty  in 
Edgar  Huntly  to  which  all  others  must  be  subordinate,  its  fragmen- 
tation. It  appears  to  be  two  stories  instead  of  one,  and  their 
relationship  is  at  best  problematical.  Briefly  the  details  of  the 
novel  are  as  follows.  Edgar  Huntly,  returning  to  the  scene  of  his 
friend  Waldegrave's  murder  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  clue, 
discovers  a  sleepwalker,  Clithero,  digging  a  hole.  Instead  of  chal- 
lenging him,  he  follows  him  when  he  is  done.  He  does  this  on 
several  nights  and  is  led  over  a  dangerous  route  to  a  cave,  where 
he  is  reluctant  at  first  to  follow  him.  He  meanwhile  approaches 
Clithero  during  the  day  and  demands  an  explanation.  Clithero 
tells  a  long  tale  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  murder.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Huntly,  sleepwalking  himself,  falls  into  a  pit  in  the 
cave.  He  regains  consciousness,  saves  a  girl  from  marauding 
Indians,  who  turn  out  to  be  the  killers  of  Waldegrave,  and  after 
many  adventures  reaches  safety.  Clithero,  who  has  barely  ap- 
peared in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  later  commits  suicide. 

Although  critics  have  found  merit  in  both  the  Huntly-Clithero 
and  the  Huntly-Indian  sections  of  the  novel,  there  is  uniform 
agreement  that  the  book  is  a  botch,  that  one  section  has  little  to 
do  with  the  other.  The  book  opens  with  Waldegrave's  murder, 
but  soon  after  Brown  devotes  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
(half  the  book)  to  Huntly's  strange  relationship  with  Clithero  and 
(within  that)  CHthero's  story  of  his  past,  neither  of  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  murder  or  its  solution.  Why?  I  would 
like  in  this  paper  to  explore  another  possibility  than  that  of 
Brown's  faulty  craftsmanship,  namely  that  the  Huntly-Clithero 

*  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Long  Island  University. 
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section  is  connected  with  Waldegrave's  murder.  For  not  only  is  it 
in  that  section  that  we  feel  the  considerable  power  of  the  story, 
a  power  commensurate  with  the  act  of  murder,  but  a  close  read- 
ing of  the  text  provides  strong  evidence  that  we  should  seek  the 
murderer  there  too.  The  Indian  as  killer  is,  finally,  an  uncon- 
vincing and  contrived  solution.  It  satisfies  none  of  the  tensions 
generated  by  the  book.  At  best,  it  is  Brown's  feeble  attempt  to 
use  American  materials,  an  intention  he  announces  in  his  preface. 
What,  or  who,  then,  does  satisfy  the  tensions  generated  by  the 
book?  The  answer  leaps  out  at  one:  who  else  but  Edgar  Huntly 
himself?  It  is  only  by  considering  this  possibility  that  we  can 
understand  the  significance  of  Clithero  and  see  that  Brown  was 
writing,  however  awkwardly,  a  book  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

I 

From  the  very  beginning,  in  chapter  one,  Brown  casts  con- 
siderable suspicion  on  Huntly.  Huntly,  the  first  person  narrator, 
has  been  through  a  severe  crisis.  He  is  not  sure  that  his  "per- 
turbations" have  been  settled.  He  is  not  sure  that  he  can  arrange 
the  facts  without  "indistinctness"  or  "confusion,"  or  with  "order" 
or  "coherence."  All  these  words  indicate  a  disturbance  of  an 
unusual  nature.  The  disturbance  is  so  unusual  that  it  cannot  be 
described,  or  rather  it  can  be  described  only  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  concrete  terms  used.  The  more  precise  he  is,  the  less  he 
will  describe  it;  the  more  vague,  the  more  accurate  he  will  be: 
"In  proportion  as  I  gain  power  over  words,  I  shall  lose  dominion 
over  sentiments.  In  proportion  as  my  tale  is  deliberate  and  slow, 
the  incidents  and  motives  which  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  will  be 
imperfectly  revived  and  obscurely  portrayed."  What  bothers 
Huntly  is  deep  and  mysterious,  an  unknown  quantity,  only  to  be 
darkly  hinted  at.  Huntly  is  writing  the  entire  tale  to  the  sister  of 
the  man  murdered;  she  is  also  his  fiancee.  Obviously  there  is 
nothing  deranging  or  complicated  about  telling  her  that  her 
brother  was  killed  by  an  Indian;  that  is  a  simple  fact.  But  there 
are  difficulties,  and  of  so  great  a  nature  as  to  unbalance  him.  To 
explain  the  fate  of  Waldegrave  will  necessitate  a  long  digression 
about  a  man  named  Clithero,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder.  Not  only  is  there  the  deed  itself,  in  all  its  horror,  but 
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there  is  the  motive.  What  was  the  motive?  Huntiy  says  that  the 
motives  will  be  "imperfectly  revived  and  obscurely  portrayed." 
What  does  he  mean  by  that?  Huntiy,  knowing  that  an  Indian  is 
the  murderer,  should  not  be  so  troubled  by  motive.  There  was  no 
motive,  as  such,  except  the  hatred  of  the  Indian  for  the  white 
settlers;  Waldegrave's  murder  was  pure  chance. 

Huntiy  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  He  recalls  his  friend  and  muses  with  "unutterable"  feeling 
on  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Why  "unutterable"?  His  recol- 
lections plunge  him  into  "anguish"  and  "perplexity."  Why  "per- 
plexity"? "Once  more  I  asked,  Who  was  his  assassin?  By  what 
motives  could  he  be  impelled  to  a  deed  like  this?  Waldegrave 
was  pure  from  all  offence."  He  recalls  Waldegrave's  determina- 
tion to  set  out  on  his  journey  during  the  night,  his  "inexplicable 
obstinacy."  Why  "inexplicable"?  There  is  here  a  strong  sugges- 
tion of  something  strange  about  Waldegrave's  parting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  Had  he  been  offended?  Was  he  angry?  What 
does  it  all  have  to  do  with  the  murder? 

After  the  murder,  Huntiy  searches  indefatigably  for  clues  and 
for  the  perpetrator.  "Had  I  not,"  he  writes,  "extended  my  search 
to  the  neighboring  groves  and  precipices?  Had  I  not  pored  upon 
the  brooks,  and  pried  into  the  pits  and  hollows,  that  were  adja- 
cent to  the  scene  of  blood?  Lately  I  had  viewed  this  conduct  with 
shame  and  regret.  .  .  ."  Why  "shame"  and  "regret"?  Surely 
this  is  an  unexpected  reaction.  But  on  reconsideration  of  his 
actions  he  finds  that  they  "assumed  the  appearance  of  conformity 
with  prudence,  and  I  felt  myself  irresistibly  prompted  to  repeat 
my  search."  This  indeed  is  a  puzzling  statement.  He  no  longer 
felt  shame  and  regret  for  having  searched  for  clues  because  it 
appeared  to  conform  with  prudence!  What  is  Huntiy  talking 
about?  Is  he  saying,  in  other  words,  that  not  to  show  such  an 
interest  might  cast  suspicion  on  him?  After  a  lapse  he  returns  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder  because  he  thinks  the  killer  might  return 
and  be  found  "hovering  near  the  scene  of  his  offenses."  If 
Huntiy  is  not  the  murderer,  this  reasoning  makes  little  sense.  It 
would  be  the  extremest  coincidence  that  the  murderer  should 
return  in  the  dead  of  night,  that  he  should  "hover"  about,  and 
that  Huntiy  should  come  at  just  that  moment.  Huntiy  himself 
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says  that  nothing  "can  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  relapse 
into  folly."  Why  "folly"?  There  are  far  too  many  such  unex- 
plained emotions.  If  he  were  doing  the  offices  of  a  friend  all  these 
actions  would  be  admirable.  But  Huntly  speaks  of  "shame," 
"regret,"  "folly."  What  can  be  assumed  but  that  Huntly  himself 
is  compelled  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  (supposed  or 
real),  and  that  he  does  so  at  the  most  undetectable  time,  the  dead 
of  night.  He  expects  to  find  only  himself,  or  his  conscience.  He 
seeks  relief,  purgation,  absolution.  Instead  he  finds  Clithero. 

II 

Except  for  his  long  narration  to  Huntly,  Clithero  rarely  speaks 
and  never  reveals  anything  (even  if  questioned)  except  when  he 
is  asleep.  In  relation  to  Huntly  he  can  be  seen  as  several  things: 
Huntly's  guilt,  shock,  alter-ego,  conscience,  subconscious,  insan- 
ity— any  or  all  of  these  things;  he  may  even  be  Huntly's  halluci- 
nation. The  two  of  them  exist  in  a  vacuum,  and  together  they  are 
choreographers  of  an  elaborate  conflict  of  mental  breakdown, 
which  is  the  theme  of  the  book.- 

Their  first  meeting  has  dreamlike  qualities.  Huntly  picks  the 
dead  of  night  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  friend's  murder  in  the 
hope  of  finding  there  the  murderer.  To  reach  the  scene,  he  must 
go  considerably  out  of  his  way  over  a  difficult  route.  Everything 
is  wrapped  in  "obscurity."  The  path  to  Inglefield's  house  is 
"obscure."  At  first  the  tree  where  Waldegrave  was  killed  is 
faintly  seen,  "through  the  dusk."  His  pulse  throbs  as  he  ap- 
proaches it. 

Already  the  scene  is  hazy  and  indistinct.  He  has  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  passion.  Once  again  he  is  to  relive  the  night  of  the 
crime.  And  then,  suddenly,  his  inner  torment,  too  powerful  to 
suppress,  becomes  externalized,  leaps  out  of  him.  Instead  of 
finding  no  one  at  the  murder  scene  he  sees  a  strange  figure, 
Clithero.  It  is  most  important  to  note  that  Clithero's  presence  at 
the  murder  scene,  and  at  that  particular  time,  is  the  greatest  of 
coincidences.  He  has,  ostensibly,  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
Waldegrave's  death.  Why,  then,  should  he  bury  anything  under 
that  particular  elm?  His  actions  would  seem  to  be  misleading; 
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and  Brown  would  seem  most  culpable,  dramatizing  at  the  read- 
er's expense,  giving  a  completely  false  scent. 

However,  once  Huntly's  feeling  of  guilt  is  recognized  and  also 
Clithero's  special  relationship  to  Huntly,  then  Clithero's  presence 
at  the  scene  is  completely  meaningful  and  the  novel  takes  on  new 
depth  and  new  complexity.  Huntly's  first  comments  are  sig- 
nificant: 

To  a  casual  observer  this  appearance  would  have  been  unnoticed. 
To  me,  it  could  not  but  possess  a  powerful  significance.  All  my 
surmises  and  suspicions  instantly  returned.  This  apparition  was 
human,  it  was  connected  with  the  fate  of  Waldegrave,  it  led  to 
a  disclosure  of  the  author  of  that  fate.   (I) 

The  statements  in  the  last  sentence  can  be  true  only  if  Clithero 
represents  Huntly's  subconscious,  and  if  Huntly  is  somehow 
guilty  of  Waldegrave's  death.  The  figure  is  an  "appearance"  and 
an  "apparition";  by  anyone  but  Huntly  it  would  not  be  noticed. 
This  is  true  only  because  it  is  all  an  internal  conflict  of  Huntly's. 
When  he  gets  closer  he  meditates  that  for  such  a  "figure,  robust 
and  strange,  and  half-naked,  to  be  thus  employed,  at  this  hour 
and  place,  was  calculated  to  rouse  up  my  whole  soul.  His  occupa- 
tion was  mysterious  and  obscure.  Was  it  a  grave  that  he  was 
digging?  Was  his  purpose  to  explore  or  to  hide?"  The  idea  that 
the  figure  is  either  exploring  or  hiding  is  relevant  because  that  is 
precisely  Huntly's  problem,  whether  to  reveal  his  guilt  or  hide  it. 
The  half-nakedness  and  strangeness  are  appropriate  to  a  figure 
that  represents  a  wild  and  primitive  impulse,  murder.  Most 
oddly,  Huntly  does  not  leap  out  and  challenge  the  man,  as  any- 
one who  suspected  he  had  discovered  his  friend's  murderer  would 
have  done.  Instead,  he  is  entranced,  fascinated.  He  is,  in  fact, 
absorbed  with  the  question  of  what  Clithero,  his  subconscious, 
will  do.  When  Clithero  begins  to  cry,  Huntly  reflects. 

Never  did  I  witness  a  scene  of  such  mighty  anguish,  such  heart- 
bursting  grief.  .  ,  .  Every  sentiment,  at  length,  yielded  to  my 
sympathy.  Every  new  accent  of  the  mourner  struck  upon  my  heart 
with  additional  force,  and  tears  found  their  way  spontaneously  to 
my  eyes.  ...  I  beheld,  in  this  man,  nothing  but  an  object  of 
compassion.   (I) 
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Huntly  is  commiserating  with  himself.  He  and  CHthero  cry 
together.  Huntly's  tears  come  "spontaneously."  And  when  he 
finally  does  speak  out,  it  is  in  tones  of  compassion.  Clithero  does 
not  respond  to  his  call.  He  fills  up  the  hole  he  has  dug,  while 
Huntly  watches,  with  "no  power  but  to  stand  and  silently  gaze 
upon  his  motions"  (I).  He  has  made  an  important  decision,  not 
to  reveal  himself,  to  keep  the  secret  buried.  Clithero  walks  by 
him,  so  closely  that  they  brush  arms.  But  Huntly  does  not  see 
who  he  is  because  of  "his  imperfect  dress,  the  dimness  of  the  light, 
and  the  confusion  of  my  own  thoughts"  (I).  Then  Clithero  disap- 
pears, but  not  without  Huntly's  realization  that  this  "apparition" 
is  asleep. 

Huntly  meets  Clithero  ten  times,  every  occasion  but  the  next 
to  the  last  alone.  The  exception  is  when  Clithero  is  rescued  from 
the  Indians  and  medically  treated  by  Sarsefield,  Huntly's  old 
tutor.  Of  the  nine  other  occasions,  four  are  at  night,  two  in  the 
cave,  and  one  deep  in  the  forest.  The  first  meeting,  at  night, 
reveals  Huntly's  strange  ambivalence.  During  the  second  meet- 
ing, also  at  night,  Clithero  again  appears  as  an  "apparition": 

I  had  not  perceived  him  before,  and  the  means  by  which  he  placed 
himself  in  this  situation  had  escaped  my  notice.  He  seemed  like  one 
whom  an  effort  of  will,  without  the  exercise  of  locomotion,  had 
transported  hither,  or  made  visible.  His  state  of  disarray,  and  the 
darkness  that  shrouded  him,  prevented  me,  as  before,  from  dis- 
tinguishing any  peculiarities  in  his  figure  or  countenance.   (H) 

That  Clithero  simply  seems  to  appear,  by  an  "effort  of  will," 
without  the  "exercise  of  locomotion,"  and  that  again  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Huntly  to  distinguish  anything  particular  about  his 
figure  and  face  (although  he  seems  to  see  other  things  quite  well), 
strengthens  the  idea  of  Clithero  as  a  projection  of  Huntly's  mind. 
Clithero  is  conjured  up,  suddenly  made  "visible,"  wild-looking 
again  but  with  no  distinguishing  traits.  When  he  leaves,  Huntly 
decides  to  "tread,  as  closely  as  possible,  in  his  footsteps."  So 
begins  the  strange  dance  between  them,  substance  dogging 
shadow.  Clithero  leads  Huntly  along  an  "obscure"  path,  through 
"perplexing  undergrowth,"  a  way  "always  difficult."  He  con- 
stantly changes  direction  so  that  "I  could  form  no  just  opinion 
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as  to  my  situation  or  distance  from  the  place  at  which  we  had 
set  out"  (II).  CUthero,  who  has  been  in  the  area  only  a  short 
time,  leads  Huntly,  who  has  lived  there  years  and  felt  he  knew 
every  foot,  into  places  he  never  thought  existed.  If  Norwalk  is 
turned  into  a  mental  landscape,  it  can  easily  be  seen  why 
Clithero  knows  places  Huntly  never  dreamed  of.  Finally,  after 
skirting  dangerous  heights  and  plunging  through  the  "deepest 
thickets,"  Clithero  disappears  in  a  cave,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Huntly  stops,  not  daring  to  enter. 
He  waits,  but  Clithero  does  not  come  out.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  threshold  of  Clithero's  domain.  This  scene,  like  others,  is  a 
temptation  scene;  each  time  Huntly  is  tempted  more.  The  route 
by  which  he  reached  the  cave  opening  was  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  But  he  has  not  yet  deteriorated  enough  to  cross  the 
tlireshold  and  enter  the  complete  darkness  and  greater  dangers 
of  the  cave. 

Huntly  returns  the  next  night.  Again  Clithero  appears,  and 
again  Huntly's  feelings  are  ambivalent.  "Instead  of  rushing  on 
him,"  he  says,  "and  breaking  at  once  the  spell  by  which  his 
senses  were  bound,  I  concluded,  contrary  to  my  first  design,  to 
wait  his  departure,  and  allow  myself  to  be  conducted  whitherso- 
ever he  pleased"  (III).  Huntly's  passiveness  in  this  relationship  is 
significant  because  it  indicates  his  ebbing  strength  of  mind.  He  is 
being  led  like  a  child  by  the  hand.  Once  more  Clithero  leads  him 
through  a  "maze,  oblique,  circuitous,  upward  and  downward 
.  .  .  into  the  darkest  cavities,  to  ascend  the  most  difficult 
heights,  and  approach  the  slippery  and  tremulous  verge  of  the 
dizziest  precipices"  (HI).  However,  this  time  Huntly  is  more 
reckless. 

All  dangers  were  overlooked,  and  all  difficulties  defied.  I  plunged 
into  obscurities,  and  clambered  over  obstacles,  from  which,  in  a 
different  state  of  mind,  and  with  a  different  object  of  pursuit,  I 
should  have  recoiled  with  invincible  timidity.  When  the  scene  had 
passed,  I  could  not  view  the  perils  I  had  undergone  without 
shuddering.   (Ill) 

The  ballet  ends  at  Inglefield's  house  on  this  occasion.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  pursuit  is  of  a  most  special  nature.  Equally  obvious,  it 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  the  notion  that  Clithero  killed  Walde- 
grave.  This  chase  is  personal,  between  Clithero  and  Huntly.  It  is 
highly  dangerous;  Huntly's  afterthoughts  make  him  shudder. 
And  finally,  Huntly  implies  that  during  the  pursuit  he  is  in  a 
special  state  of  mind. 

The  fourth  time  Huntly  confronts  Clithero  he  demands  an 
explanation.  Cryptically,  he  says,  "The  explanation  that  I  have 
solicited  is  no  less  necessary  for  your  sake  than  for  mine"  (HI). 
Huntly's  identification  with  Clithero's  concerns  is  not,  as  already 
seen,  unusual.  In  questioning  Clithero,  he  is  questioning  himself. 
When  Clithero  says  he  will  tell  his  story  Huntly  is  jubilant:  "My 
soul  was  big  with  expectation.  I  seemed  as  if  I  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  ushered  into  a  world  whose  scenes  were  tremendous  but 
sublime"  (III).  Huntly  almost  feels  cleansed.  What  Chthero  will 
tell  him  will  act  as  a  purge  and  restore  him  to  peace. 

That  Clithero  was  instrumental  to  the  death  of  Waldegrave,  that 
he  could  furnish  the  clue  explanatory  of  every  bloody  and  mys- 
terious event  that  hitherto  occurred,  there  was  no  longer  the  possi- 
bility of  doubting.  "He  indeed,"  said  I,  "is  the  murderer  of  excel- 
lence; and  yet  it  shall  be  my  province  to  emulate  a  father's 
clemency,  and  restore  this  unhappy  man  to  purity  and  to  peace." 
(Ill) 

It  would  indeed  be  remiss  for  Brown  to  have  led  the  reader  so 
far  astray,  Clithero  after  all  being  innocent  of  the  murder,  had 
he  not  had  some  deeper  intention  in  having  Huntly  for  so  long 
believe  that  Clithero  holds  the  key  to  Waldegrave's  death. 
Clithero  really  can  furnish  Huntly  with  the  clue  to  Waldegrave's 
death,  for  in  his  narrative  there  are  enough  parallels  to  Huntly 
and  Waldegrave  to  elucidate  the  whole  matter.  In  ferreting  out 
the  reasons  for  Clithero's  guilt,  Huntly  will  come  to  understand 
his  own  guilt. 

Not  only  are  there  parallels  and  connections  between  the 
persons  of  Huntly  and  Clithero,  but  also  between  the  histories  of 
each.  When  Clithero  does  tell  his  tale,  outwardly  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  Waldegrave's  death.  Actually  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  it  in  this  sense:  it  duplicates  what  has  happened,  thereby 
reinforcing  the  basic  theme.    It  is  Huntly's  story  on  another 
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plane. ^  Both  Huntly  and  Clithero  are  befriended  by  an  older 
person,  and  feel  responsible  for  the  death  of  this  person  (and  are 
mistaken) .  Both  men,  before  the  death  of  the  older  person,  were 
on  the  verge  of  marrying  a  close  relation  of  that  person  and  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  death,  in  Clithero's  case  that  of 
Wiatte  and  the  supposed  death  of  Mrs.  Lorimer,  and  in  Huntly's 
case  that  of  Waldegrave.  They  are  sensitive,  weak,  and  passive 
men,  who  stand  to  gain  materially  from  their  marriages.  They 
secrete  documents  that  represent  some  ideal  of  friendship  to  them, 
Huntly  the  letters  of  Waldegrave,  Clithero  the  diary  of  Mrs. 
Lorimer.  The  two  men  actually  killed,  Wiatte  and  Waldegrave, 
do  not  die  immediately.  Waldegrave  lies  in  a  state  of  "insensi- 
biUty";  Wiatte  lies  "insensible  to  all  around  him."  In  their  last 
moments,  they  are  watched  by  Huntly  and  Clithero,  the  men 
most  obsessed  with  guilt  over  their  deaths.  Finally,  Mrs.  Lorimer, 
who  has  acted  as  a  mother  to  Clithero  and  would  have  made  him 
her  son,  in  effect,  by  marrying  him  to  her  brother's  illegitimate 
daughter,  her  ward,  marries  Sarsefield.  Sarsefield  is  Huntly's  old 
tutor,  whom  Huntly  addresses  thus,  "Can  you  need  any  proof 
.  .  .  that  it  is  Edgar  Huntly,  your  pupil,  your  child,  that  speaks 
to  you?"  (XXIV),  and  of  whom  Huntly  writes  that  he  treated 
him  with  "parental  tenderness  ...  as  if  he  were  my  real 
father."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  these  two  foster  parents  marry, 
Clithero  and  Huntly  become  foster  brothers,  so  to  speak.  This  parallels 
their  psychic  twinship. 

Ill 

There  is,  it  turns  out,  only  one  definite  subject  of  altercation 
between  Huntly  and  Waldegrave,  letters  that  Waldegrave  had 
sent  earlier  to  Huntly.  The  letters  contain  arguments  that  tend  to 
"efface  the  impressions  of  .  .  .  education;  to  deify  necessity  and 
universalize  matter;  to  destroy  the  popular  distinctions  between 
soul  and  body,  and  to  dissolve  the  supposed  connection  between 
the  moral  condition  of  man  anterior  and  subsequent  to  death" 
■(XIII).  Huntly  was  presumably  indoctrinated  by  this  heretical 
teaching,  not  very  different  from  that  of  Ormond  in  the  book 
named  after  him,  a  superman  who  rises  above  moral  considera- 
tions. These  letters  require  a  new  view  of  Waldegrave,  who  was 
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''pure  from  all  offense."  Does  Huntly  harbor  resentment  for  this 
indoctrination?  Here  is  another  possible  motive  for  murder. 
There  is  a  parallel  situation  to  Waldegrave's  indoctrination  of 
Huntly.  Golden,  in  Brown's  later  work  Jane  Talbot,  has  influ- 
enced a  young  man  named  Thomson  through  his  letters.  Thom- 
son repents  finally,  and  is  so  revolted  by  Colden's  letters  that  he 
shows  them  to  Mrs.  Fiedler,  the  foster  mother  of  Colden's 
fiancee.  She  is  responsible  for  the  separation  of  the  lovers.  In  one 
of  her  letters  to  her  daughter  she  describes  Colden's  letters  to 
Thomson.  They  show  Colden,  she  says,  to  be  an 

advocate  of  suicide;  a  scoffer  at  promises;  the  despiser  of  revelation 
of  providence  and  a  future  state;  an  opponent  of  marriage,  and  as 
one  who  denied  (shocking!)  that  any  thing  but  mere  habit  and 
positive  law,  stood  in  the  way  of  marriage;  nay,  of  intercourse 
without  marriage,  between  brother  and  sister,  parent  and  child ! 
(Letter  XV) 

For  having  lured  him  with  such  "pernicious"  Godwinian  doc- 
trine, Thomson,  even  on  his  deathbed,  is  hostile  though  "forgiv- 
ing" to  Colden. 

Later,  Waldegrave  changed  and  tried  to  remedy  the  harm  he 
had  done  Huntly,  urging  him  to  burn  the  letters  so  that  no  one 
else  would  be  harmed.  The  implication  is  that  the  letters  were 
persuasive  and  that  Huntly  was  seriously  indoctrinated  by  them. 
Huntly  refused  to  destroy  them.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  how 
successful  Waldegrave  was  in  nullifying  the  harm  he  had  done  to 
Huntly.  Does  Huntly  have  any  amoral  views?  Why  does  he  not 
destroy  the  letters?  The  fact  that  he  dreams  of  Waldegrave  com- 
ing to  urge  him  to  perform  a  "duty"  indicates  that  this  is  a 
serious  conflict  in  his  mind,  for  he  immediately  interprets  the 
dream  as  a  warning  to  destroy  the  letters.  To  say  that  Huntly 
does  not  destroy  them  because  they  were  written  by  a  dear  friend 
is  not  enough.  Does  Huntly  still  cherish  or  secretly  harbor  any  of 
their  ideas?  He  does  say  of  them,  "I  did  not  entirely  abjure  the 
creed  which  had,  with  great  copiousness  and  eloquence,  been 
defended  in  these  letters"  (XHI).  An  argument  over  the  letters 
would  explain  many  things,  like  Waldegrave's  "inexplicable 
obstinacy"  and  Huntly's  peculiar  statement,  "I  once  imagined 
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that  he  who  killed  Waldegrave  inflicted  the  greatest  possible 
injury  on  me.  That  was  an  error,  which  reflection  has  cured. 
Were  futurity  laid  open  to  my  view,  and  events,  with  their  conse- 
quences, unfolded,  I  might  see  reason  to  embrace  the  assassin  as 
my  best  friend"  (III). 

After  Clithero  has  finished  his  narrative,  Huntly  says  that  his 
judgment  was  "for  a  time,  sunk  into  imbecility  and  confusion. 
My  mind  was  full  of  the  images  unavoidably  suggested  by  this 
tale,  but  they  existed  in  a  kind  of  chaos  .  .  ."  (IX).  Was  his 
mind  in  "chaos"  because  of  the  many  parallels  in  Clithero's  tale? 
What  are  the  images  "unavoidably  suggested"?  It  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  Huntly  finds  personal  identification  with  Clithero's 
tale.  Certainly  he  is  no  less  tormented  than  Clithero- 

Under  the  stress  of  guilt,  Huntly  begins  sleepwalking.  The 
immediate  impetus  for  the  first  occasion  strengthens  the  idea  of 
his  guilt:  he  dreams  of  Waldegrave. 

During  my  sleep,  the  image  of  Waldegrave  flitted  before  me.  Me- 
thought  the  sentiment  that  impelled  him  to  visit  me  was  not  aff"ec- 
tion  or  complacency,  but  inquietude  and  anger.  Some  service  or 
duty  remained  to  be  performed  by  me,  which  I  had  culpably 
neglected:  to  inspirit  my  zeal,  to  awaken  my  remembrance,  and 
incite  me  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  did  this  glimmering 
messenger,  this  half-indignant  apparition,  come.   (XIII) 

That  same  night  Huntly  sleepwalks  and  steals  from  a  very  secret 
cabinet  the  letters  Waldegrave  sent  to  him,  and  hides  them  in  the 
attic.  He  has  judiciously  hidden  what  the  dream  urged  him  to 
destroy.  He  has  thereby  satisfied  two  opposing  urges  at  the  same 
time.  First,  he  has  destroyed  the  letters  his  conscience  urged  him 
to  destroy,  for  to  his  conscious  mind  they  are  gone.  Second,  he 
has  preserved  by  secretion  the  same  letters,  for  whose  amoral 
doctrine  he  has  had  (and  still  may  have)  a  deep-rooted  affinity. 
Consciously  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  stolen  them  himself.  The 
dream,  the  contents  of  the  letters,  their  theft  while  sleepwalking 
— all  indicate  a  seriously  disturbed  mind.  (Huntly,  in  fact,  never 
does  destroy  the  letters.) 

Huntly's  action  now  parallels  Clithero's  more  exactly,  for 
Clithero,  also  unknown  to  himself,  has  while  sleepwalking  stolen 
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from  himself  Mrs.  Lorimer's  diary,  prized  by  him  in  the  same 
way  that  Waldegrave's  letters  are  prized  by  Huntly  (They  repre- 
sent the  principles  and  ideals  of  a  person  dead  to  him.  However, 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  unlike  Waldegrave,  had  never  repudiated  the 
principles  therein.),  and  also  from  a  secret  place  that  only  he  has 
access  to,  where  he  has  hidden  them.  Both  men  are  deeply  upset 
when  they  discover  the  theft.  Clithero  breaks  his  box  into  "twenty 
fragments."  Huntly  is  distraught  upon  discovering  his  loss.  "Con- 
fusion," "astonishment,"  "tumultuous,"  "fluctuating,"  "abused," 
"depraved,"  "horror,"  "amazement,"  "inexplicable,"  "dread- 
ful," "stupor,"  "perturbation" — these  are  some  of  the  words 
Huntly  uses  to  describe  himself  and  the  incident.  He  reflects: 

Yet  ominous  terrors  haunted  me — a  whispering  intimation  that  a 
relic  which  I  valued  more  than  life  was  torn  away  by  some  malig- 
nant and  inscrutable  destiny.  The  same  power  that  had  taken  it 
from  this  receptacle  was  able  to  waft  it  over  the  ocean  or  the 
mountains,  and  condemn  me  to  a  fruitless  and  eternal  search. 
(XIII) 

The  theft,  like  so  many  other  things  in  the  book,  takes  on  a 
character  far  out  of  keeping  with  the  event  itself,  again  reinforc- 
ing the  idea  of  other  levels  to  the  novel.  Also,  Huntly's  identifica- 
tion with  Clithero  is  again  expressed.  Later,  he  himself  is  revealed 
as  the  thief.  But  immediately  after  the  theft  he  says  of  it  and  of 
Clithero: 

Human  artifice  or  power  was  unequal  to  this  exploit.  Means  less 
than  preternatural  would  not  furnish  a  conveyance  for  this  treasure. 

It  was  otherwise  with  regard  to  this  unseasonable  walker 
[Clithero].  His  inducements  indeed  were  beyond  my  power  to 
conceive,  but  to  enter  these  doors  and  ascend  these  stairs  de- 
manded not  the  faculties  of  any  being  more  than  human. 

This  intrusion,  and  the  pillage  of  my  cabinet,  were  contemporary 
events.  Was  there  no  more  connection  between  them  than  that 
which  results  from  time?  Was  not  the  purloiner  of  my  treasure  and  the 
wanderer  the  same  person?  I  could  not  reconcile  the  former  incident 
with  the  attributes  of  man;  and  yet  a  secret  faith,  not  to  be  outrooted  or 
suspended,  swayed  me,  and  compelled  me  to  imagine  that  the  detection  of 
this  visitant  would  unveil  the  thief.   (XIII)    (My  italics  throughout.) 

Twice,  Huntly  says  that  when  he  finds  the  "wanderer,"  the 
"visitant"  (Clithero),  he  will  find  the  thief  (himself).  This  is  not 
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even  parallelism;  it  is  complete  identification.  That  Huntly  and 
Clithero  are  one  and  the  same  is  clearly  indicated. 

IV 

Language  and  setting  contribute  strongly  to  the  theme  of 
Edgar  Huntly.  Language  is  used  most  particularly  in  three  ways: 
words  that  have  to  do  with  light  and  dark,  understanding  and 
confusion,  and  height  and  depth.  Indeed,  three  favored  words  in 
the  book  are  "obscurity,"  "maze,"  and  "plunge."  Movement 
from  light  to  dark,  from  understanding  to  confusion,  and  from 
height  to  depth  all  parallel  Huntly's  movement  from  sanity  to 
near  insanity,  thereby  emphasizing  and  reinforcing  his  crisis. 

It  was  said  above  that  Huntly  and  Clithero  move  through  the 
book  like  body  and  shadow.  The  description  is  appropriate,  for 
Edgar  Huntly  is  a  novel  of  night  and  dark.  There  is  implied  black- 
ness in  the  several  hidden  places  in  the  tale.  Waldegrave  is  mur- 
dered at  night.  His  climactic  experience  comes  in  the  dark  of  the 
cave.  His  later  adventures  with  the  Indians  occur  at  night.  His 
parents  were  killed  by  Indians  at  night.  More  abstractly, 
Huntly's  mental  progress  is  from  light  to  dark  to  light  again. 
From  the  light  of  his  visit  to  his  fiancee,  he  moves  to  the  night  of 
Clithero,  and  from  there  to  the  blackness  of  the  cave.  He  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  cave  by  the  fire  (light)  of  the  Indians,  with 
whom  he  had  adventures  outside  the  cave  in  the  natural  (dark) 
night.  Brown  introduces  light  and  dark  and  understanding  and 
confusion  almost  immediately  in  the  book.  On  the  second  page, 
speaking  of  his  entire  experience,  Huntly  says,  "What  light  has 
burst  upon  my  ignorance  of  myself  and  of  mankind !  How  sudden 
and  enormous  the  transition  from  uncertainty  to  knowledge!" 
Without  doubt,  Huntly  has  suff'ered  a  total  absence  of  light. 
Clithero  reigns  in  the  dark.  Once  Huntly  suspects  him  to  be 
hidden  in  the  cave,  he  goes  after  him  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
him  into  the  light  again.  But  in  his  struggle  to  bring  Clithero 
into  the  light  he  undergoes  several  dangers  and  eventually  wakes 
up  in  complete  confusion  as  well  as  blackness,  deep  in  a  hole  in 
the  cave,  himself  a  captive  to  the  dark,  prey  to  the  black  panther. 
The  reverse  has  occurred:  Clithero  has  brought  Huntly  into 
the  dark. 
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In  addition  to  the  many  full,  half,  and  artificial  "lights"  in  the 
book,  there  is  a  frequent  use  of  the  word  "light"  itself  in  many- 
contexts,  concrete  and  abstract,  also  of  its  synonyms.  Huntly, 
early  in  the  book,  says  of  Waldegrave,  "You  are  no  stranger  to 
the  light  in  which  I  have  viewed  this  man."  Clithero,  pondering 
over  the  death  of  Wiatte,  says,  "I  could  place  the  object  in  no 
light  which  did  not  corroborate  the  persuasion  that,  in  the  act 
committed,  I  had  insured  the  destruction  of  my  lady"  (VIII). 
When  he  hesitates  to  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  sleeping  figure 
that  he  thinks  is  Mrs.  Lorimer,  he  says,  "Alas,  it  was  a  luminous 
but  transient  interval.  The  madness  to  whose  black  suggestions  it 
bore  so  strong  a  contrast  began  now  to  make  sensible  approaches 
on  my  understanding"  (VIII).  Here  there  is  not  only  the  an- 
tithesis of  light,  representing  sanity,  and  dark,  representing  in- 
sanity, but  a  second  common  theme,  parallel  to  the  dark,  lack  of 
understanding.  Huntly  later  seeks  to  "throw  light"  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Clithero  by  examining  his  box.  He  discovers  it  cannot  be 
opened  and  concludes  that  "Some  spring,  therefore,  secretly 
existed,  which  might  forever  elude  the  senses,  but  on  which  the 
hand,  by  being  moved  over  it  in  all  directions,  might  accidentally 
light"  (XII).  Once  he  has  opened  the  box  and  discovered  he 
cannot  close  it,  he  is  anxious  to  prevent  suspicion  "from  lighting 
on  the  innocent"  (XII).  After  Weymouth  has  explained  where 
Waldegrave  got  all  his  money,  Huntly  says,  "An  hour  had 
passed,  and  this  stranger  had  alighted  among  us  as  from  the 
clouds,  to  draw  the  veil  from  those  obscurities  which  had  be- 
wildered us  so  long,  to  make  visible  a  new  train  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences .  .  ."  (XV).  Here  again,  not  only  is  the  "light"  image 
reinforced  by  "draw  the  veil"  and  "make  visible,"  but  also  by  a 
second  use  of  language,  understanding  and  confusion,  in  "ob- 
scurities" and  "bewildered."  Still  other  variations  are  used. 

Clithero  tells  Huntly  of  his  problem,  "Till  consciousness  itself 
be  extinct,  the  worm  that  gnaws  me  will  never  perish"  (IV). 
Earlier  he  says  to  Huntly  that  Huntly  is  "blind  to  the  most  mo- 
mentous consequences"  (IV)  of  his  actions.  When  Huntly  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  he  says,  "that  which  threw  me  into  deepest 
consternation  was  my  inability  to  see"  (XVI).  Reflecting  on  the 
blunders  of  humanity,  he  says,  "How  little  cognizance  have  men 
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over  the  actions  and  motives  of  each  other!  How  total  is  our 
blindness  with  regard  to  our  own  performances!"  (XXVII)  At 
one  point  particularly,  the  use  of  light  and  dark  images  explicitly 
reveals  their  connection  with  Huntly's  conflict  of  mind.  Huntly 
now  shuns  sleep  and  solitude,  which  are  only 

signals  to  summon  up  a  tribe  of  ugly  phantoms.  Famine,  and 
blindness,  and  death,  and  savage  enemies,  never  fail  to  be  con- 
jured up  by  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  I  cannot  dissi- 
pate them  by  any  efforts  of  reason.  My  cowardice  requires  the  per- 
petual consolation  of  light.  My  heart  droops  when  I  mark  the  de- 
cline of  the  sun,  and  I  never  sleep  but  with  a  candle  burning  at  my 
pillow.  If,  by  any  chance,  I  should  awake  and  find  myself  im- 
mersed in  darkness,  I  know  not  what  act  of  desperation  I  might  be 
suddenly  impelled  to  commit.    (XVI) 

The  five  references  to  light  and  dark  consolidate  earlier  ones. 
First  the  loss  of  light  was  feared ;  its  loss  represented  danger.  Now 
its  loss  is  a  fact,  and  Huntly  describes  the  horrors  of  darkness,  and 
hints  at  worse.  Something  is  very  wrong  with  him,  and  he  is 
aware  of  it.  Finally,  when  Huntly  escapes  from  the  pit,  kills  the 
panther,  and  reaches  an  opening  to  the  cave,  he  says,  "Thus  was 
I  delivered  from  my  prison,  and  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
air  and  the  light"  (XVII),  though  in  fact  it  is  night  outside 
the  cave. 

Understanding  and  confusion,  the  second  special  use  of  lan- 
guage, are  parallel  to  light  and  dark.  The  absence  of  light  is  con- 
fusion. Huntly,  in  a  weak  state  of  mind  to  begin  with,  is  steadily 
plunged  into  more  obscurity.  The  path  to  the  elm  where  Walde- 
grave  was  murdered  is  "obscure,"  the  night  itself  is  wrapped  in 
"obscurity,"  the  area  is  "trackless  and  intricate."  Clithero,  when 
seen,  is  an  "apparition,"  his  activities  are  "obscure";  Huntly's 
musing  over  the  first  encounter  is  "incongruous."  Throughout 
the  entire  Huntly-Clithero  episode  there  is  a  repetition  of  these 
similar  terms,  all  creating  an  atmosphere  or  dimension  of  chaos. 
There  are  three  phases  of  confusion  and  obscurity.  The  first,  just 
described,  is  that  concerned  with  the  murder-scene  meetings 
with  Clithero.  The  second  occurs  when  Huntly  twice  pursues 
Clithero.  On  the  first  occasion  Clithero  takes  an  "obscure"  path 
which  leads  to  a  "most  perplexing  undergrowth  of  bushes  and 
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briers."  The  second  time  Clithero  leads  Huntly  into  a  "maze"  in 
a  seeming  attempt  to  "bewilder"  him.  Huntly  fearlessly  plunges 
into  "obscurities."  The  third  phase  takes  place  entirely  in  the 
cave,  where  the  element  of  complete  darkness  is  added  to  that  of 
the  labyrinth.  The  terms  of  understanding  and  confusion  are  used 
abstractly  also,  as  are  those  of  light  and  dark.  For  example,  when 
Clithero  tells  Huntly  of  his  discovery  on  the  verge  of  killing 
Clarice,  he  says,  "My  understanding  was,  no  doubt,  bewildered 
in  the  maze  of  consequences  which  would  spring  from  my  act" 
(Vni).  When  Huntly  has  found  an  exit  to  the  cave  after  nearly 
perishing,  he  reflects  with  twofold  meaning,  "Perhaps  the  chance 
was  almost  miraculous  that  led  me  to  this  opening.  In  any  other 
direction  I  might  have  involved  myself  in  an  inextricable  maze 
and  rendered  my  destruction  sure.   .  .  "  (XVU). 

The  third  use  of  language  that  reinforces  the  drama  is  the 
figure  of  height  and  depth.  In  the  cave  there  are  darkness,  con- 
fusion, and  dangerous  heights.  The  idea  of  height  and  depth  is, 
like  understanding  and  confusion,  parallel  to  that  of  light  and 
dark.  Falling  from  a  height  is  comparable  to  moving  from  light 
to  dark.  Images  of  falling,  diving,  plunging  and  the  dangers  of 
heights  are  common  throughout  the  book.  On  one  page  alone  in 
Chapter  X  there  are  the  following  references  to  height  and  depth: 
"ceiling,"  "lofty,"  "low,"  "abrupt  descent,"  "bottomless  pit," 
"brink,"  "vacuity,"  "cavity,"  "depth,"  "hundreds  of  feet," 
"leaping  down,"  "plunge,"  "dash  myself  to  pieces,"  "points  of 
rocks,"  and  "edge."  Elsewhere  there  are  precipices,  gulfs,  pits, 
abysses,  chasms,  and  so  on.  Huntly,  in  pursuing  Clithero,  is  each 
time  led  to  dangerous  heights:  ".  .  .  sometimes  [the  way]  led 
into  a  deep  glen,  the  sides  of  which  were  so  steep  as  scarcely  to 
afford  a  footing.  .  .  ,"  "We  at  last  arrived  on  the  verge  of  a  con- 
siderable precipice  .  .  .  ,"  "It  seemed  to  be  the  sole  end  of  his 
labours  ...  to  ascend  the  most  difficult  heights,  and  approach 
the  slippery  and  tremulous  verge  of  the  dizziest  precipices." 
Images  of  height  and  falling  are  used  abstractly  also:  (Clithero 
speaking)  "I  am  no  stranger  to  the  depth  of  that  abyss  into  which 
I  shall  plunge"  (VIII).  Huntly,  of  course,  plunges  both  literally 
and  abstractly.  Twice  in  the  book  he  falls  physically.  The  first 
time  is  the  low  point  of  his  mental  disintegration,  when  he  sleep- 
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walks  into  the  cave.  The  second  time  is  when,  outside  the  cave,  he 
is  mistaken  for  an  Indian  and  shot  at.  He  jumps  from  a  height 
into  a  river.  Huntly  also  plunges  into  the  cave  after  Clithero, 
from  the  light  to  the  dark,  understanding  to  confusion.  And 
Clithero,  in  the  end,  takes  the  final  plunge  from  which  there  is  no 
return,  to  complete  unconsciousness  or  death.  He  dives  off  a  boat 
and  drowns  himself.  When  Clithero  discovers  to  Huntly  that  he 
had  nearly  killed  Clarice,  he  wonders  why  he  did  not  kill  himself: 
".  .  .  I  had  rushed  to  the  brink  of  this  terrible  precipice!  Why 
did  I  linger  on  the  verge?  Why,  thus  perilously  situated,  did  I  not 
throw  myself  headlong?"  (VHI)  Huntly,  in  the  pit,  kills  the  sec- 
ond panther  though  he  is  "on  the  verge  of  dissolution"  (XVI). 
It  is  not  difficult  then  to  see  these  three  uses  of  language  ap- 
pearing and  reappearing,  always  parallel,  always  adding  power 
and  significance  to  the  basic  theme,  Huntly's  near-loss  of  mind. 
At  one  point  Brown  combines  all  three  most  effectively  (Clithero 
speaking) : 

My  fancy  began  to  be  infected  with  the  errors  of  my  under- 
standing. The  mood  into  which  my  mind  was  plunged  was  inca- 
pable of  any  propitious  intermission.  All  within  me  was  tempestuous 
and  dark.  My  ears  were  accessible  to  no  sounds  but  those  of  shrieks 
and  lamentations.  It  was  deepest  midnight,  and  all  the  noises  of  a 
great  metropolis  were  hushed.  Yet  I  listened  as  if  to  catch  some 
strain  of  the  dirge  that  was  begun.  Sable  robes,  sobs,  and  a  dreary 
solemnity  encompassed  me  on  all  sides.  I  was  haunted  to  despair  by 
images  of  death,  imaginary  clamours,  and  the  train  of  funeral 
pageantry.  I  seemed  to  have  passed  forward  to  a  distant  era  of  my 
life.  The  effects  which  were  come  were  already  realized.  The  fore- 
sight of  misery  created  it,  and  set  me  in  the  midst  of  that  hell  which 
I  feared. 

From  a  paroxysm  like  this  the  worst  might  reasonably  be 
dreaded,  yet  the  next  step  to  destruction  was  not  suddenly  taken. 
I  paused  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  as  if  to  survey  the  depth  of 
that  frenzy  that  invaded  me.  .   .  .   (VIII) 

Here  there  are  the  withdrawal  from  understanding,  the  absence 
of  light,  the  threat  of  falling,  all  reinforcing  each  other,  all  preg- 
nant with  suggestions  of  insanity  and  death.  Although  the  pas- 
sage occurs  in  Clithero's  narrative,  it  is  a  dramatic  foreshadowing 
of  what  happens  to  Huntly  and  his  crucial  experience  in  the  cave. 
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More  than  anything  else,  it  is  Huntly's  experience  in  the  cave 
that  adds  power  to  the  book.  When  Huntly  first  sees  CUthero  he 
says,  "But  whence  comes  he?  He  does  not  start  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  or  hide  himself  in  airy  distance"  (II).  Huntly  is  in- 
correct in  both  surmises.  Clithero  does  come  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  and  he  does  hide  himself  in  airy  distance.  As  in  so  many 
other  places.  Brown  foreshadows  what  is  to  come,  for  Clithero's 
lair  is  deep  within  the  cave  and  high  atop  a  pinnacle.  The  cave 
is  the  main  symbol  of  the  subconscious  mind.  It  is  the  final  place 
to  which  Clithero  draws  Huntly.  It  is  the  place  of  greatest  danger 
for  Huntly,  the  last  temptation.  When  Huntly  first  enters  it  he 
finds  himself  immersed  in  "dunnest  obscurity."  He  then  proceeds 
through  a  "maze."  Shortly  thereafter  he  is  faced  with  an  "abrupt 
descent."  The  reader  has  been  prepared  for  these  images.  After 
a  difficult  passage,  he  arrives  deep  within  the  cavern  on  a  cir- 
cular ledge.  Beneath  is  a  chasm  with  a  gushing  stream.  Across  the 
chasm  is  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  atop  this  pinnacle,  so  remote  and 
inaccessible,  is  Clithero.  Here,  in  effect,  is  Huntly's  subconscious, 
seated  on  his  throne,  deep  within  his  black  and  labyrinthine 
realm.  Huntly  must  cross  a  deep  gulf  to  reach  him.  The  next  time 
Huntly  comes  he  chops  down  a  tree  so  that  it  falls  across  the 
chasm.  Then  he  crosses  on  the  tree,  finds  Clithero  sleeping,  hesi- 
tates to  wake  him  lest  he  frighten  him,  and  leaves  food  by  him, 
almost  like  an  offering  to  a  god.  Why  does  Huntly  act  this  way? 
His  behavior  makes  no  sense  unless  the  reader  sees  the  deep  rela- 
tionship between  them.  He  hopes  to  appease  his  sleeping  giant. 
But  his  giant  will  not  be  appeased.  Huntly,  on  his  next  trip,  faces 
death  at  the  claws  of  a  panther.  He  escapes  because  the  tree 
across  the  chasm  falls  just  after  he  scrambles  across  it,  and  the 
panther  cannot  quite  make  the  leap  across  and  falls  to  its  death. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this  increased  violence.  Just  before  the  at- 
tack of  the  panther  Huntly,  out  of  uncontrollable  curiosity,  had 
opened  two  boxes  belonging  to  Clithero.  However,  one  of  them, 
because  of  its  workmanship,  cannot  be  shut.  When  Huntly  next 
sees  the  box  it  is  smashed  to  pieces.  Clithero  has  obviously  been 
in  a  rage  at  finding  his  box  with  its  secret  spring  opened.  In  a 
sense,  the  panther  represents  this  rage.  It  represents  Clithero's 
attempt  to  remain  inviolate,   as  does  the  falling  of  the  tree. 
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Huntly's  subconscious  resists  exposure  by  any  means  at  hand. 
Huntly  is  on  dangerous  ground.  His  attempts  to  fathom  the 
mystery  that  is  CUthero  place  him  in  increasing  jeopardy  of  his 
sanity.  He  cannot  probe  this  mystery  without  great  risks.  Each 
trip  to  the  cave  becomes  progressively  more  dangerous,  and  his 
domination  by  Clithero  soon  reaches  critical  proportions.  Suc- 
cumbing completely  to  Clithero,  or  to  his  subconscious,  he  rises 
from  bed  and,  half-dressed,  sleepwalks  across  a  rugged  country- 
side to  the  cave,  where  he  falls  into  a  pit  and  becomes  insensible. 
To  see  how  much  Huntly  has  lapsed  into  his  subconsciousness  it 
is  necessary  only  to  remember  the  first  occasion  that  Huntly  saw 
Clithero.  Clithero  was  sleepwalking,  and  he,  too,  was  only  half- 
dressed.  Just  as  Clithero  was  deaf  and  blind  to  Huntly's  presence, 
so  too  is  Huntly  deaf  and  blind  to  the  presence  of  Sarsefield, 
newly  arrived  in  America,  whom  he  passes  outside  the  house. 

When  Huntly  awakens  in  the  pit  into  which  he  falls  while 
sleepwalking,  he  has  plunged  to  his  lowest  point,  he  has  reached 
his  utmost  confusion,  he  has  receded  furthest  from  the  light,  "the 
murkiest  and  most  impenetrable  gloom"  (XVI).  One  last  assault 
is  made  on  his  mind.  The  first  light  he  sees  is  a  false  light,  the  two 
eyes  of  the  panther  that  is  companion  to  the  one  killed  earlier. 
Characteristically,  the  eyes  of  the  panther  are  described  in  terms 
of  two  of  the  three  language  uses  mentioned  above.  "They  re- 
sembled a  fixed  and  obscure  flame"  (XVI).  At  the  last  moment 
he  splits  its  skull  with  a  tomahawk  and  is  free  to  escape.  At  this 
lowest  point  of  Huntly's  struggles,  he  exhibits  his  most  primitive, 
almost  primordial,  instincts.  He  is  most  nearly  the  night  that  ex- 
ists within  himself  and  has  been  represented  by  Clithero.  First  he 
becomes  aware  of  hunsrer. 


^t5^ 


My  hunger  speedily  became  ferocious.  I  tore  the  linen  of  my  shirt 
between  my  teeth  and  swallowed  the  fragments.  I  felt  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  bite  the  flesh  from  my  arm.  My  heart  overflowed  with 
cruelty,  and  I  pondered  on  the  delight  I  should  experience  in 
rending  some  living  animal  to  pieces,  and  drinking  its  blood  and 
grinding  its  quivering  fibres  between  my  teeth.   (XVI) 

Then  he  contemplates  ending  his  misery  by  inflicting  a  wound  on 
himself  with  his  tomahawk.  His  death  would  be  sweet  because 
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while  he  died  he  could  drink  his  own  blood,  thereby  quenching 
his  thirst.  After  a  few  more  such  thoughts,  he  drags  himself  to  the 
panther  and  drinks  its  "warm  blood"  and  eats  its  "reeking 
fibres."  Huntly  indeed  has  reached  his  nadir.  He  gets  sick,  after 
which  he  has  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  then  looks  about  for  means 
to  get  out  of  his  predicament.  The  means  of  his  escape  is  the 
crackling  sound  of  a  fire,  another  "light"  image,  which  he  sees 
through  an  "aperture  .  .  .  merely  large  enough  to  sufTer  a 
human  body  to  pass"  (XVII),  beyond  which  are  the  Indians  and 
a  captive  girl.  Huntly  is,  in  a  sense,  reborn  into  the  light.'*  Once 
Huntly  has  killed  the  second  panther,  the  book  begins  to  shift 
scene  and  atmosphere.  Gone  is  the  inner  conflict.  Now  comes  the 
outer  conflict,  with  Indians.  But  before  turning  to  that  it  is  worth- 
while to  note  the  lesser  ways  in  which  Brown  enforces  the  cave 
symbol. 

The  idea  of  something  being  hidden  is  constant  throughout  the 
Huntly-Clithero  episode.  This  theme  has  its  start  in  the  fact  that 
the  murder  of  Waldegrave  is  unsolved.  The  murderer  is  hidden. 
He  is  not  known  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  book.  The  first  time 
that  Huntly  sees  Clithero  he  is  burying  something.  Since  it  has 
been  assumed  throughout  this  episode  that  Huntly  is  suffering 
from  guilt,  justified  or  not,  and  that  Clithero  is  this  guilt  objecti- 
fied, Clithero's  task  obviously  represents  the  burying  of  the  cause 
of  this  guilt,  Waldegrave's  murder.  Huntly  eventually  digs  up 
what  he  thinks  is  buried  there  but  all  he  finds  is  Mrs.  Lorimer's 
diary.  This  is  not  his  only  violation  of  Clithero.  Impelled  by  an 
unnatural  curiosity,  Huntly  opens  Clithero's  personal  box,  a  box 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  opened  only  by  delicately  touching 
a  secret  spring — a  subtle  psychological  observation  or  intuition  if 
the  box  is  considered  a  smaller  cave,  or  mind  symbol.  What 
Huntly  finds  inside  the  box  tends  to  confirm  this  idea.  "The  space 
within  was  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  none  of  which 
contained  any  thing  of  moment.  Tools  of  different  and  curious 
constructions,  and  remnants  of  minute  machinery,  were  all  that 
offered  themselves  to  my  notice"  (XII). ^  It  is  indeed  a  curious 
box.  He  later  goes  in  search  of  an  even  more  hidden  object, 
Clithero,  who  is  hidden  deep  within  the  cave,  or  mind.  Huntly 
even  imitates  Clithero's  habit  of  hiding  something  when,  sleep- 
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walking,  he  steals  the  letters  of  Waldegrave  in  his  possession  and 
hides  them  in  the  attic.  The  house  containing  the  attic  also  par- 
allels the  cave.  It  is  described  in  almost  the  same  words  as  the  box. 
The  box  was  "divided  into  numerous  compartments."  The  house 
is  "divided  into  numerous  apartments."  The  box  contains  noth- 
ing "of  moment.  Tools  of  different  and  various  constructions,  and 
remnants  of  minute  machinery.  .  .  ."  The  attic  contains  tables, 
chairs  and  casks,  "confusedly  scattered  through  it,"  and  a  cedar 
chest  that  contains  "old  books,  and  remnants  of  maps  and  charts, 
whose  worthlessness  unfitted  them  for  accommodation  else- 
where" (XIII).  Both  Clithero's  box  and  the  cedar  chest  contain 
things  whose  practicality  is  in  doubt.  They  provide  no  clue  or 
direction.  They  represent  disorder  and  incoherence.  Remnants 
of  machinery  cannot  fix  anything  or  function  as  normal;  rem- 
nants of  maps  and  charts  are  only  fragmentary  guides.  Thus,  like 
the  light  and  dark,  the  maze,  and  dangerous  heights,  the  hidden 
object  theme,  the  cave  symbol,  is  played  on  over  and  over  again, 
always  reinforcing  and  giving  added  depth  and  significance  to 
the  basic  conflict.  The  cave  scenes  conclude  the  Huntly-Clithero 
section  and  are  the  transition  to  the  Huntly-Indian  section. 

V 

The  Indian  adventures  contribute  in  a  positive  way  to  Edgar 
Huntly,  even  considering  the  special  reading  already  given.  They 
provide  relief  and  contrast  or  balance.  The  Huntly-Clithero  sec- 
tion creates  intensity — language,  incident,  symbol.  When  fin- 
ished, although  a  reader  may  not  fully  comprehend,  he  knows 
that  he  has  experienced  something  of  strangeness  and  depth. 
Hence,  in  Edgar  Huntly,  the  reader  is  well  ready  for  a  change  of 
pace,  a  shift  in  intensity.  It  is  needed,  and  the  Indian  scenes 
therefore  come  as  a  relief. 

The  fiction  of  these  scenes  as  contrast  or  balance  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  as  relief.  The  primary  contrast  is  between  inner  and 
outer  experiences.  The  Huntly-Clithero  episode  is  a  totally  inner 
conflict.  It  is  all  in  Huntly's  mind.  The  Indian  scenes  are  com- 
plete outer  experience.  Huntly  has  physical  adventures  in  the  real 
world.  The  dreamlike,  or  nightmarish,  atmosphere  is  gone.  No 
longer  is  there  an  aura  of  mystery;  instead  there  is  the  excitement 
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of  obvious  dangers.  In  contrast  to  the  involuted  strangeness  of 
Waldegrave's  murder,  we  now  have  unabashed  bloodshed.  Each 
section  takes  up  roughly  half  the  book.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  this 
contrast  as  reasonable.  Huntly,  after  winning  psychological  vic- 
tories, wins  physical  victories.  He  overcomes  dangers  to  the  mind 
and  to  the  body.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  book  becomes  a  unified 
and  interesting  narration  of  Huntly's  complete  adventures. 

There  are  other  contrasts  that  help  to  make  this  point.  There 
is  still  the  absence  of  light,  but  the  dark  now  does  not  have 
chaotic  qualities.  Coming  to  a  habitation  in  his  wandering, 
Huntly  says,  "I  was  not  surprised  that  all  voices  were  still  and  all 
lights  extinguished,  for  this  was  the  hour  of  repose"  (XXII).  The 
dark  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing.  Also,  although  Huntly  is  still  in 
the  Norwalk  area,  he  is  no  longer  in  mazes  or  labyrinths.  He  has 
his  bearings  and  knows  where  he  is  going.  He  frequently  comes 
across  signs  of  civilization,  and  in  his  wanderings  even  receives 
sustenance  and  additional  directions  from  people.  This  is  no 
terra  incognita.  And  the  cliffs  and  treacherous  heights,  even  these 
are  no  longer  deadly.  Huntly  does  not  undertake  them  in  a  head- 
long or  blind  fashion  as  when  he  followed  Clithero.  Just  as  he 
plunges  dangerously  into  a  pit  in  the  earlier  section,  physically 
and  mentally,  so  too  in  this  section  he  plunges,  but  into  water, 
and  he  knows  pretty  well  the  depth  of  the  stream  and  the  chances 
of  his  survival — and  he  is  awake.  To  balance  the  many  hidden 
object  images  (Clithero  in  the  cave,  the  diary  buried  in  the 
ground)  there  is  Huntly  hiding  himself  in  the  oven  of  the  hut  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Indians.^  Huntly  is  "buried"  both  in  the 
cave  and  in  the  hut.  Finally,  there  is  a  parallel  situation  to 
Clithero,  the  cave  and  the  panthers.  That  is  the  Indian  woman, 
Old  Deb,  her  hut,  and  her  dogs.  Huntly  unwittingly  takes  the 
girl  he  rescues  from  the  Indians  to  Old  Deb's  hut.  (Old  Deb  is  in 
reality  their  leader.)  There  he  puts  up  a  fight  (a  very  physical 
fight  to  balance  the  one  the  cave  represents)  and  kills  all  but  one 
of  the  Indians.  Deb  is  by  chance  away.  Had  she  been  there  when 
Huntly  opened  the  door,  her  dogs,  who  were  trained  to  be  silent, 
would  have  ripped  him  to  pieces  just  as  the  panthers  tried  to  do 
in  the  cave.  Instead  he  has  only  the  Indians  to  contend  with.  The 
physical  danger  of  the  Indians  parallels  the  psychological  danger 
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of  Clithero,  but  the  lesser  degree  of  the  former  danger  is  readily 
seen.  It  is  perfectly  logical  that  after  Huntly  has  left  the  cave  and 
the  Indian  raids  are  put  down,  Clithero  goes  to  live  in  Old  Deb's 
hut.  Now  that  Huntly's  inner  struggles  are  over,  it  is  fitting  for 
Clithero  to  take  the  parallel  position  to  his  cave-throne  in  the 
outer  world,  namely  Deb's  hut,  deep  in  the  woods.  But  that  is  not 
his  realm  and  he  commits  suicide,  a  conclusion  that  does  not 
seem  awry. 

NOTES 

Citations  of  Edgar  Huntly  are  from  the  edition  of  David  Lee  Clark 
(New  York,  1928);  they  are  given  by  chapter. 

1.  "Brockden  Brown  and  the  Novel,"  Sewanee  Review,  XVIII  (1910), 
442.  Brown's  earliest  biographer,  William  Dunlap,  The  Life  of 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  (Philadelphia,  1815),  I,  258,  has  this  to  say 
about  his  working  habits:  "In  his  earlier  works  he  .  .  .  began  to 
write  a  novel  after  having  only  determined  upon  one  leading  circum- 
stance, character  or  idea,  and  trusted  to  the  growth  of  one  incident 
from  another,  and  the  appropriate  sentiments  from  the  incidents. 
One  volume  would  be  finished  and  printed  before  he  had  formed  any 
plan  for  the  continuation,  development  or  denouement  of  the  story." 

2.  Several  critics  have  alluded  to  the  psychological  qualities  of  the  book, 
for  example  David  Lee  Clark,  introduction  to  Edgar  Huntly  (New 
York,  1928),  p.  xx:  "But  Brown  certainly  intended  the  main  interest 
of  the  novel  to  be  an  analysis  of  unusual  mental  states,  a  study  of 
somnambulism  and  insanity.  A  careful  reading  reveals  that  Clithero 
had  inherited  a  weak  mind,  that  more  than  once  he  had  been  tempo- 
rarily insane.  And  Huntly,  brooding  over  the  mysterious  death  of  his 
friend  Waldegrave  and  deeply  moved  by  the  plight  of  Clithero, 
turns  somnambulist  and  sojourns  in  the  dim  borderland  between  the 
sane  and  the  insane";  W.  B.  Berthoff,  "Adventures  of  the  Young 
Man:  An  Approach  to  Charles  Brockden  Brown,"  American  Quarterly, 
IX  (1957),  429:  "The  lurid  setting  of  the  'Memoirs  of  a  Sleep- 
Walker'  is  a  symbolic  projection  of  Edgar  Huntly's  consciousness"; 
and  Leslie  Fiedler,  Love  and  Death  in  the  American  Novel  (New  York, 
1960),  p.  144:  "a  charmingly,  a  maddeningly  disorganized  book,  not 
so  much  written  as  dreamed.  .  .  ."  Fiedler  also  writes,  p.  124, 
"Precisely  because  the  early  practitioners  of  the  tale  of  terror  were 
only  half  aware  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  genre,  they  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  credence  to  ask  for  their  protagonists— presenting 
them  sometimes  as  fully  motivated  characters  in  the  analytic  sense, 
and  at  others,  as  mere  projections  of  unconscious  guilt  or  fear." 
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3.  Berthoff,  in  "  'A  Lesson  on  Concealment' :  Brockden  Brown's  Method 
in  Fiction,"  Philological  Quarterly,  XXXVII  (1958),  47,  has  noted 
Brown's  tendency  to  strengthen  his  work  by  dupHcation:  "Brown 
worked  out  his  plots  as  he  went  along,  and  he  worked  roughly.  He 
solved  problems  of  construction,  and  kept  his  stories  moving,  by  im- 
provising a  series  of  discrete  episodes,  each  new  incident  being  at  best 
rather  loosely  analogous  to  the  original  or  focal  situation.  There  is, 
however,  a  potential  element  of  order  in  this  episodic  method,  not 
that  of  the  well-made  plot  or  of  meticulously  developed  characteriza- 
tion, but  of  thematic  repetition,  of  successive  and  cumulative  anal- 
ogy. Brown's  novels  proceed  through  a  chain  of  incidents  which, 
though  disconnected,  restate  and  sometimes  deepen,  each  one,  the 
common  theme." 

4.  The  psychological  import  of  this  description  is  obvious.  Huntly,  re- 
flecting on  the  "aperture,"  says,  "It  was  involved  in  profound  dark- 
ness, and  there  was  no  danger  of  being  suspected  or  discovered  as 
long  as  I  maintained  silence  and  kept  out  of  view."  Upon  hearing 
a  groan,  he  thrusts  his  head  forward,  then  fears  that  if  the  captive 
woman  whose  groans  he  has  heard  should  give  him  away,  "What 
could  hence  be  predicted  but  that  the  band  would  start  on  their  feet 
and  level  their  unerring  pieces  at  my  head !"  Such  descriptions  as 
this  suggest  other  possibilities  of  interpretation. 

5.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  a  description  of  Brown  that 
appeared  in  the  prefatory  statement  of  the  English  edition  of 
Brown's  Carwin,  the  Biloquist  (London,  1822):  "The  deep  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  works  of  this  Author,  already  known  in  England,  arises 
chiefly  from  the  skill  with  which  he  has  developed  the  hidden  springs 
and  complicated  machinery  of  human  actions.  .  .  ."  Quoted  in 
Brown's  Wieland,  ed.  Fred  Lewis  Pattee  (New  York,  c.  1926), 
p.  275  (Note). 

6.  Cf.  birth  imagery  discussed  above.  On  unintentionally  falling 
through  the  "cavity"  of  the  oven,  Huntly  says:  ".  .  .  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  my  miscarriage."  The  accident  is  parallel  to  his  escape 
from  the  cave  through  an  "aperture." 
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library  of  the  late  Professor  Paul  Schrecker.  Much  of  Leibniz' 
work  is  buried  in  journals  and  works  by  others;  Dr.  Schrecker,  a 
leading  authority  on  Leibniz,  collected  these  items  over  a  long 

period. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

The  Maclure  Collection  of  1,200  volumes,  purchased  in  1949, 

contains  about  20,000  items,  most  of  them  issued  between  1788 

and  1802.  Many  of  the  publications  are  political  but  many  deal 

with  economic  and  social  problems.  Other  smaller  collections  of  a 

similar  nature  have  been  acquired  from  time  to  time. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Jonathan  Swift 

In  1956,  the  library  purchased  the  collection  of  the  18th 
century  novelist  and  satirist  accumulated  by  Dr.  H.  Teerink  and 
described  in  his  bibliography  of  Swift  published  in  1937.  Ap- 
proximately 1,700  volumes  include  18th  and  early  19th  century 
editions  of  collected  works  and  individual  titles  in  English  and 
foreign  translation.  Since  the  initial  purchase,  we  have  added 
additional  titles,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Scouten  has  now  published  the 
revised  bibliography. 

English  Fiction  to  1820 

The  Singer- Mendenhall  Collection  is  the  result  of  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  Dr.  Godfrey  Singer,  who  gave  his  excellent  volumes 
to  the  library  in  1934,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Mendenhall,  whose 
library  of  books  in  this  field  was  presented  in  1950,  to  form  this 
aggregation  of  titles  in  first  edition  of  the  major  and  minor 
English  novelists  through  1820.  When  the  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection was  published  in  1954,  there  were  1,110  entries.  Since 
then,  the  library  has  added  218  titles. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE— 18TH  CENTURY 
Benjamin  Franklin 

The  well-known  Curtis  Collection  of  Franklin  Imprints,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  in  1920  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, is  the  most  outstanding  colonial  collection  in  the  Library. 
The  280  titles  of  the  original  gift  printed  by  Franklin  and  his 
associates  from  1719  to  1780  have  been  augmented  by  many  later 
gifts  and  purchases  of  Foot  Richard  and  Pocket  Almanacs,  printings 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  currency,  and  pamphlets  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  the  University.  The  Franklin  Papers, 
letters  and  documents  to  and  from  Franklin,  initially  840  pieces, 
were  purchased  through  friends  of  the  University  in  1903  and 
were  listed  in  Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the 
Library  oj  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1908).  With 
significant  additions  in  the  intervening  years,  the  papers  contain 
some  of  the  most  valuable  Franklin  documents,  many  having  to 
do  with  the  negotiations  between  the  colonists  and  France  during 
the  Revolution. 
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Thomas  Paine 

Concentrating  on  the  four  major  works  by  Paine,  Common 
Sense,  The  American  Crisis,  The  Rights  of  Man,  and  Age  of  Reason,  the 
Rare  Book  Collection  has  added  to  the  original  gift  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Stengel  to  bring  together  345  titles  in  variant  American, 
English  and  French  editions  of  significance  for  research  in 
colonial  American  political  and  philosophical  thought. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 

The  first  agricultural  society  in  America,  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1785,  brought  together,  over  the  years,  a  valuable  library 
of  extremely  rare  and  historically  important  volumes  and  manu- 
scripts. In  1838,  the  Society  permanently  deposited  this  collec- 
tion with  the  University.  The  685  volumes  of  18th  and  early  19th 
century  materials  are  invaluable  for  research  in  the  history  of 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  The  manuscripts  of  the 
Society  contain  important  exchanges  of  correspondence  among 
the  early  members  such  as  George  Morgan,  Robert  Morris, 
Thomas  Willing,  Edward  Shippen,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  George 
Logan. 

AMERICAN  DRAMA 

American  Drama  to  the  Twentieth  Century 

Early  American  plays  have  been  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
Library  since  the  initial  gift  in  1912  of  the  Clothier  Collection. 
With  the  continuing  interest  of  the  faculty,  this  collection  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  American  libraries.  Of  the  347  titles  listed  in 
the  standard  bibliography,  Frank  P.  Hill's  American  Plays  Printed 
1714-1830,  the  Library  has  214,  many  of  them  unique.  Comple- 
menting the  published  volumes  are  manuscripts,  playbills,  and 
photographs  that  are  in  continual  use  in  research. 

Modern  Drama 

The  nucleus  of  the  modern  drama  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection 
is  approximately  1,500  volumes  presented  in  1947  as  a  memorial 
to  Herbert  Speiser,  an  alumnus  of  the  Law  School.  Emphasizing 
first  editions  of  20th  century  American  and  English  plays,  with 
French  and  German  in  English  translations,  the  collection  also 
includes  modern  theatrical  critical  works  and  periodicals.  The 
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Library  has  added  approximately  thirty  volumes  a  year  to  the 
collection  since  1947. 

AMERICAN  FICTION  AND  POETRY,  19TH  AND 
20TH  CENTURY:  MAJOR  COLLECTIONS  IN  PRINT 

Walt  Whitman 

This  collection,  purchased  in  1944  with  significant  additions  in 
the  last  two  years,  contains  first  editions  of  Whitman's  work,  in- 
cluding a  complete  run  of  Leaves  of  Grass  in  successive  issues,  with 
critical  and  biographical  material,  original  documents  pertaining 
to  publication  and  suppression  of  his  writings,  and  correspond- 
ence. While  this  collection  cannot  rank  with  those  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  or  at  Duke  in  terms  of  manuscript  material, 
the  printed  texts  have  proved  sufficient  for  Dr.  Sculley  Bradley's 
Variorum  Edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 

William  Carlos  Williams 

This  most  complete  collection  of  the  poet  and  physician, 
alumnus  of  the  Medical  School,  was  presented  by  his  widow  in 
1964  and  1965.  Prior  to  his  death.  Dr.  Williams  gave  many 
autographed  volumes  to  the  University,  and  Dr.  Sculley  Bradley, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  poet,  has  contributed  several  copies 
inscribed  by  Dr.  Williams. 

MAJOR  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS 

The  manuscript  collections  of  modern  American  authors  at 
Pennsylvania  are  complementary  in  character,  representing  writ- 
ers who  were  personally  associated  in  their  careers  or  whose 
influence  on  each  other  provides  rich  resource  potential  for 
scholars  interested  in  the  literary  movements  of  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

Theodore  Dreiser 

The  definitive  collection  of  the  manuscripts,  correspondence, 
business  files,  personal  library,  and  first  editions  of  Theodore 
Dreiser  was  acquired  since  1 946  by  gift  and  purchase  from  Mr. 
Dreiser  and  his  estate.  Over  70  people  have  used  this  collection 
in  depth  since  its  arrival,  and  eight  book-length  studies  have 
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resulted  from  this  research.  Students  at  Pennsylvania  and  other 
American  and  foreign  institutions  have  produced  35  doctoral 
theses  from  their  use  of  the  collection. 

James  T.  Farrell 

Beginning  with  an  initial  gift  and  sale  to  the  University  in 
1958,  Mr.  Farrell  has  deposited  as  gifts  his  manuscripts,  corre- 
spondence, personal  papers  and  first  editions  of  his  work.  Mr, 
Farrell  was  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  depositing  his  papers 
here  because  of  his  admiration  for  Theodore  Dreiser  and  because 
of  faculty  interest  in  his  writings. 

Burton  Rascoe 

In  1957  the  University  purchased  from  his  widow  the  corre- 
spondence, library,  and  manuscripts  of  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  literary  and  drama  critic.  A  major  figure  in  the  1920's  and 
early  1930's.  Rascoe  championed  the  early  writings  of  Dreiser, 
Mencken,  and  other  writers  in  the  revolt  against  Victorian  com- 
placency. 

Waldo  Frank 

The  initial  deposit  of  the  papers  of  this  novelist  and  historical 
writer  was  made  in  1953.  In  1965  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  correspondence  were  purchased  by  the  University. 
This  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  correspondence  with  other 
American  and  European  writers  from  1915  to  the  present. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks 

By  agreement  with  Mr.  Brooks  before  his  death,  the  corre- 
spondence and  manuscripts  of  this  literary  historian  came  to  the 
University  in  1963,  by  gift  and  purchase.  Mr.  Brooks  had  been 
one  of  the  founders,  with  Waldo  Frank,  of  the  Seven  Arts  Maga- 
zine; his  long  association  with  other  writers  represented  at  Penn- 
sylvania has  enhanced  the  value  of  this  and  other  collections.  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Spiller,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brooks,  added  the 
persuasive  words  that  brought  the  collection  to  our  library. 

Howard  Fast 

Mr.  Fast  has  a  warm  regard  for  Pennsylvania  since  his  enthusi- 
astic reception  on  the  campus  in  1951.  Since  then,  by  mutual 
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consent,  the  University  has  seemed  to  be  the  logical  repository  for 
Mr.  Fast's  manuscripts,  other  literary  documents,  and  first  edi- 
tions of  American  and  foreign  titles.  The  collection  will  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  because  of  the  wide  circulation  and  translation 
of  the  writings  of  this  novelist  and  historian  in  Europe,  South 
America,  India  and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

AMERICAN  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  HISTORICAL 

SIGNIFICANCE 

While  the  library  contains  much  valuable  material,  principally 
in  correspondence,  of  political  figures  in  American  history  from 
Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Samuel  Ingham,  and  other  figures  of 
national  and  local  importance,  the  collection  that  is  the  largest 
and  most  examined  is  that  of  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

Samuel  J.  Randall  Collection 

The  definitive  collection  of  the  papers  of  this  Pennsylvania 
legislator  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1876 
to  1881  was  purchased  from  his  estate,  after  lengthy  negotiations, 
in  1952.  It  has  proved  a  rich  source  for  investigation  of  the 
political  scene  from  1860  through  the  Cleveland  administration. 
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Sine  Quibus  Non 


The  Library  Chronicle  for  fall,  1950,  devoted  to  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Library  observed  that  year,  carried  an  historical  account  of 
the  men  who  had  guided  the  destiny  of  that  Library  for  200 
years.  It  is  timely  now  as  a  new  Director  of  Libraries  begins  his 
work  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date. 

The  Chronicle  article  of  1950  ended  in  the  fifth  year  of  Charles 
W.  David's  leadership.  He  was  to  continue  in  the  post  until 
retirement  in  1955.  These  were  years  of  intensive  planning  for 
new  library  construction,  of  fund  raising,  of  participation  in 
national  library  affairs,  of  extended  library  services,  and  in- 
creased acquisitions  to  meet  the  mid-century  educational  impetus. 

In  July  of  1955  Kenneth  M.  Setton  followed  Dr.  David  as 
Director  of  Libraries.  A  graduate  of  Boston  University  with  a 
doctorate  from  Columbia,  Dr.  Setton  continued  a  Pennsylvania 
tradition  of  scholar-librarian.  Classicist,  mediaevalist,  and  au- 
thor, he  had  taught  at  Boston  University  and  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  before  joining  the  History  Department  at  Pennsyl- 
vania. An  authority  on  Byzantine  and  papal  history  in  the  14th 
century,  he  was  also  the  Lea  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 
During  1949  and  1950  he  was  a  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellow. 
The  ten  years  of  his  tenure  as  Director  of  Libraries  saw  the 
fruition  of  many  plans  long  in  the  making.  Notable  were  the 
great  physical  improvements.  The  Charles  Patterson  Van  Pelt 
Library,  completed  and  occupied  in  1962,  was  the  first  building 
to  be  erected  on  the  University  campus  with  General  State 
Authority  funds.  In  1 964  the  Dietrich  Library,  to  house  depart- 
mental collections  and  provide  additional  stack  space  for  the 
main  library,  was  off  the  drawing  boards  and  in  construction. 

To  match  the  increased  enrollment  and  the  academic  growth 
of  the  University,  Dr.  Setton  sought  to  acquire  for  the  library  ma- 
terials of  teaching  and  research.  Funds  for  acquisitions  rose  con- 
siderably, but  were  still  inadequate  to  match  the  giant  strides  of 
University  expansion.  Undergraduates  in  these  years  came  to 
enjoy  greatly  extended  hours  of  service,  and  the  research  scholar 
rejoiced  in  improved  facilities  for  the  study  of  original  source 
materials.    In   the  midst  of  administrative  responsibilities.   Dr. 
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Setton's  scholarly  output  was  a  singular  achievement — two  vol- 
umes of  the  Pennsylvania  History  of  the  Crusades  under  his  general 
editorship,  a  second  edition  of  Setton  and  Winkler,  Great  Prob- 
lems oj  European  Civilization,  and  a  score  of  articles  in  scholarly 
journals.  But  a  return  to  full-time  historical  research  was  not  to 
be  denied,  and  in  1965  Dr.  Setton  left  Pennsylvania  to  become 
Vilas  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies. 

A  permanent  appointment  as  successor  to  Dr.  Setton  was  not 
made  immediately.  The  stewardship  of  the  Library  for  the 
academic  year  1965-66  was  in  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  book- 
man, Rudolf  Hirsch,  Associate  Director  of  Libraries  and  the 
chief  book  collection  officer.  Trained  in  the  Universities  of 
Munich  and  Vienna,  and  graduate  of  the  Library  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  a  doctorate  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Hirsch  is  an  authority  on  the  history  of  early  printing  and  its 
effects  on  the  book  trade  and  the  spread  of  literacy  and  learning. 
He  has  published  extensively  in  journals  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  the  interim  period  until  a  permanent  director  was  to 
be  appointed,  he  carried  the  administrative  work  of  the  Direc- 
tor's office  with  his  own  responsibility  for  the  book  collection.  He 
strove  to  provide  additional  funds  for  books,  particularly  endow- 
ment funds;  staff  salaries,  long  of  concern,  were  improved  and 
brought  closer  to  realistic  scales;  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  book  stock  and  to  the  preservation 
of  out-of-print  materials. 

In  July  of  1966,  Warren  J.  Haas,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Columbia  University  Libraries,  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  Director 
of  Libraries.  Mr.  Haas  is  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College  with  a 
library  of  science  degree  from  Wisconsin.  From  1952  to  1959  he 
had  been  Assistant  Director  of  Libraries  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
prior  to  his  Columbia  appointment  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as 
consultant  to  the  Council  of  Higher  Educational  Institutions  in 
New  York  City,  conducting  the  Library  Research  Program  de- 
signed to  provide  effective  library  service  for  the  vast  number  of 
students  crowding  into  the  metropolitan  colleges.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  a  fact-finding  committee  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  determine  the  resources  and  needs  of  reference  and 
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research  libraries  in  the  state  of  New  York;  he  has  also  conducted 
a  survey  of  library  resources  in  Negro  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  part  of  a  Carnegie  Corporation  study.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Library  Board  of  Review  for  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  has  been  consultant  for  many  new  library  build- 
ings, notably  New  York  State  Library,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Pace  College,  and  Clarkson  College. 

Mr.  Haas  brings  to  Pennsylvania  a  very  practical  knowledge 
of  the  operational  problems  of  a  large  urban  university  library 
and  of  the  means  to  meet  those  problems.  He  is  totally  com- 
mitted to  providing  the  best  library  service  possible  for  students 
and  faculty,  to  providing  adequate  library  resources,  and  to 
molding  an  effective  organization.  No  stranger  to  the  great 
technological  tools  which  science  has  made  available  in  recent 
years,  he  will  not  fail  to  employ  them  wherever  possible  for  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  University  and  the  com- 
munity it  serves. 

*  *  * 

On  October  1,  1966,  Mrs.  Neda  McFadden  Wesdake,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Rare  Book  Division,  succeeded  Jesse  Cobb  Mills  as 
Secretary  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

Born  in  East  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mills  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1 942.  After  working  briefly  for  William  Iselin 
&  Co.,  factors,  in  New  York,  he  entered  the  armed  forces  and 
served  for  almost  four  years.  In  January,  1 947,  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1951,  when  he  entered  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having  already  earned 
his  M.A.  at  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mills  held  the  rank  of  assistant 
instructor  in  English  at  this  time.  Later  he  earned  an  M.S.  in 
Library  Science  from  the  Library  School  of  Rutgers  University. 

After  experience  in  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  and  the 
Hoskins  Library  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mills's 
transition  to  library  work  was  a  natural  one.  Starting  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Reserve  Book  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library,  he  quickly  became  acting  head,  then  head. 
In  1956  he  was  made  head  of  the  Circulation  Department.  In 
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1957  he  became  Librarian  of  the  Service  Division,  and  in  1963 
Assistant  Director  of  Libraries. 

Mr.  Mills  specialized  in  liaison  work.  He  became  one  of  the 
best-known  members  of  the  Library  staff  on  the  campus,  and  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  Library  system's  spokesman  with  the 
architects,  builders,  suppliers,  and  others  when  the  Van  Pelt 
Library  was  under  construction. 

Mr.  Mills  is  now  Undergraduate  Librarian  at  the  University' 
of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Neda  Westlake  was  born  in  Colorado  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  where  she  took  her  A.B. 
in  1939.  She  took  her  advanced  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Associated  with  the  Rare  Book  Collection  since  1950,  Mrs. 
Westlake  became  Curator  of  Rare  Books  in  1960,  and  Librarian 
of  the  Rare  Book  Division  in  1962. 

Mrs.  Westlake  is  a  specialist  in  American  literature,  but  her 
knowledge  of  rare  books  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  field.  She 
is  a  consistent  contributor  to  The  Library  Chronicle. 
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Friends  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries 
Financial  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1965-1966 

Balance,  July  1,  1965  S2,428.30 

Receipts  3,762.70     $6,191.00 

Expenditures  3,412.60 

Balance,  June  30,  1966  $2,778.40 

Jesse  C.  Mills,  Secretary 
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Library  Notes 

Various  Gifts 


Allen,  Mrs.  Hamilton — Hope  Emily  Allen  Collection  of  microfilms 
and  photostats. 

AMS  Press— One  copy  of  each  title  the  AMS  Press  is  reprinting. 

Winfield  Bardsley  Estate  —  Over  1,000  volumes  of  general  subject 
matter. 

Berkow^itz,  Miss  Sarah.  In  Memory  of  Her  Parents,  David 
Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Berkowitz  —  Collection  of  about  50 
volumes  of  modern  German  authors. 

Bird,  Robert  M.  — Manuscripts,  correspondence,  and  manuscript 
music  by  Robert  Montgomery  Bird. 

Cope,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  —  Materials  in  chemistry  and  Pennsylvania 
association  items  belonging  to  the  library  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cope. 

Drinker,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  —  Eleven  items  of  musical  association,  includ- 
ing 4  autograph  letters  of  Brahms. 

FiNKELSTEiN,  Dr.  Marie— About  70  volumes  of  Russian  publications. 

Fischer,  Joy  M.  (Mrs.).  In  Memory  of  Albert  I.  Fischer,  C'48  — $50 
donated  toward  the  purchase  of  Korean  diplomatic  documents. 

Follett  Publishing  Company— Selected  publications  of  Follett  Pub- 
lishers. 

Dr.  Julius  Grodinsky  Estate — Collection  of  general  works. 

Kanes,  Mrs.  David.  In  Memory  of  Edward  H.  Wannemacher — 
Collection  of  materials  on  music  as  well  as  general  materials. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  F.—Biblia  das  ist  die  gantze  Heilige  Schrifft  .  .  . 
Martin  Luther,  Nurnberg,  Endter,  1768.  Also  the  complete  file  of 
Jugend-^eitung,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  4,  1843-Nov.  22, 
1845,  nos.  1-26. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons— All  publications  of  Nelson's  British  office. 

NoRDELL,  Philip  G. — MS.  Ars  epistolandi,  comp.  Antonio  Vecellio. 
Italy,  15th  cent. 

RiASANOVSKY,  ALEXANDER  V.— Boris  Scrgc  Glagolin  (i.e.  Boris  Sergee- 
vich  Gusev),  commentary  on  Shakespeare  and  his  works  (in  Rus- 
sian), Hollywood,  Mary  O'Dwyer,  1945.  Limited  to  50  copies. 

RocHBERG,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George— Paul  Rochberg,  Chelsea  11,  New 
York,  Chelsea  Foundation,  Inc.,  1965;  and  Paul  Rochberg,  The 
Little  Blue  Boat,  Philadelphia,  The  Falcon  Press,  1965. 
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E.  A.  Speiser  Collection — About  1,600  volumes  comprising  the  work- 
ing library  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Speiser,  late  University  Professor  of 
Oriental  Studies,  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Studies. 

In  Memory  of  William  C.  Walther,  Class  of  1937,  M.  E.— $100 
contributed  by  members  of  the  family  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
replacement  copy  of  J.  F.  Michaud,  Biographic  universelle  ancienne  et 
moderne,  1843-1865. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  donations  from  the  following  faculty  and 
staff  members:  Albert  C.  Baugh,  Derk  Bodde,  William  W.  Brickman, 
W.  Norman  Brown,  Hennig  Cohen,  Robert  E.  Coughlin,  Loren  C. 
Eiseley,  Elizabeth  F.  Flower,  Gaylord  P.  Harnwell,  Zellig  S.  Harris, 
Rudolf  Hirsch,  Adolf  Klarmann,  Stella  Kramrisch,  Austin  Lamont, 
MacEdward  Leach,  Vincas  Maciunas,  William  H.  Marshall,  Howard 
A.  Meyerhoff,  Heinz  Moenkemeyer,  Robert  P.  Newton,  Roy  F. 
Nichols,  Margaret  Nolan,  Otakar  Odlozilik,  Morse  Peckham,  Henry 
Primakoff,  Charles  W.  Raker,  W.  AUyn  Rickett,  Alfred  C.  Rieber, 
William  Roach,  Charles  Rosenberg,  E.  Dale  Saunders,  Thorsten 
Sellin,  M.  Elizabeth  Shinn,  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Paul  E.  Steiner,  Gerald 
Weales,  Claude  Welch,  Dorothea  H.  Williams,  Don  Yoder. 

J.  M.  G. 

Rare  Book  Collection  Purchases 

Robert  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  London,  1559. 

Robert  Browning,  Bells  and  Pomegranates  [8  numbers]  London,  1841- 
1846. 

Swetnam  the  Woman-hater,  Arraigned  by  Women,  London,  1620,  an 
anonymous  answer,  in  the  form  of  a  play,  to  Joseph  Swetnam's  The 
Arraignment  of  Lewde,  Idle,  Fr award  and  Unconstant  Women,  1615. 

Benjamin  Rush's  copy  of  Adam  Smith's  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  3  vols., 
Dublin,  1776. 

A  political  burlesque  by  "Jonathan  Punkin"  called  Downfall  of 
Freemasonry;  it  concerns  Pennsylvania  politics  and  was  published  in 
1838,  probably  in  Harrisburg. 

A  large-paper  edition  of  Washington  Irving's  A  History  oj  New  Tork, 
New  York,  1867. 

An  important  history  of  Bohemia  by  Jifi  Barthold  Pontanus  z  Praiten- 
berka,  Bohcemia  pia,  Frankfurt,  1608. 

Three  writings  by  Lodovico  Dolce  on  women,  two  of  them  transla- 
tions (of  Juvenal  and  Catullus)  and  one  an  original  dialogue.  The 
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three  were  published  together  at  Venice  in  1538.  Dolce's  dedicatory 
letter  is  to  the  painter  Titian. 

Agostino  Nifo,  De  auguriis,  Basel,  1534. 

Miguel  Salinas,  Rhetorica  en  lengua  Castellana,  Alcala  de  Henares,  1541 . 

Tomas  de  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,  Heroicos  hechos  y  vidas  de  varones 
yllustres  asy  Griegos  como  Romanos,  Paris,  1576. 

A  rare  text  by  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  Antonio  Alvarez  de  Benavente, 
called  Sylva  spiritual,  Salamanca,  1594. 

A  number  of  unusual  Aristotelian  books,  mostly  of  the  sixteenth 
century:  Paulus  Barbus,  called  Soncinas,  Qucestiones  metaphysicales, 
Lyons,  1579;  a  mathematical  treatise  by  Giuseppe  Biancani,  including 
a  discussion  of  mathematics  in  Aristotle's  works,  Bologna,  1615;  Andreas 
Alexander  of  Regensburg,  Mathemalogium,  Leipzig,  1504,  a  virtually 
unknown  treatise  on  mathematics  based  on  the  Organon;  Physice 
perscrutationes,  a  commentary  on  the  Physics  by  the  Spaniard  Luis 
Coronel,  a  rare  edition  published  at  Lyons  probably  about  1511; 
De  celo,  in  Latin,  Venice,  1540,  with  the  commentary  by  Simplicius; 
Nichomean  Ethics,  in  Greek,  Strassburg,  1563,  containing  notes  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  a  Johannes  Ducarus,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Rostock  in  1567;  one  of  the  notes  refers  to  his  teacher,  Johannes 
Caselius. 

A  number  of  translations  of  classical  works.  Among  the  Spanish 
editions  are  Caesar,  Paris  and  Antwerp,  1549;  Cicero,  Pamplona,  1678; 
Vergil,  Saragossa,  1586,  and  Valladolid,  1601;  Plutarch,  Basel,  1547; 
Seneca,  Barcelona,  1606;  Suetonius,  Madrid,  1679;  Valerius  Maximus, 
Madrid,  1672;  Justinus,  Antwerp,  1542.  Also  Vergil  in  Portuguese, 
Lisbon,  1624,  and  Xenophon  in  Italian,  Venice,  1548. 

L.  W.  R. 

Notable  Purchases 

Guillaume  Apollinaire,  CEuvres  completes.  4  vols.  Paris,  Balland-Lecat, 
1965-66.  Limited  edition  under  the  direction  of  Michel  Decaudin. 
Many  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Each  volume  is  accompanied  by 
a  bound  portfolio  containing  facsimiles  of  letters,  photographs,  post 
cards,  news  sheets,  and  similar  personal  items. 

[Richard  Harris  Barham]  The  Ingoldsby  legends.  3  series.  London^ 
Bentley,  1840-47.  This  is  a  first^edition.  We  already  had  later  editions. 

Hyacinthe  Bodelio,  Petite  promenade  physique  contre  Pidee  de  la  pesanteur 
de  fair  et  son  ressort  dans  un  etat  de  liberie  .  .  .  Paris,  Jeunehomme- 
Cremiere,  1818.  This  is  a  first  edition  of  a  curious  work  dealing  with  the 
properties  of  air,  heat,  combustion,  ether,  and  similar  subjects. 
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California  journal  of  elementary  education.  Vols.  1-11,  1932/33  — 1942/43. 

Andre  Castelot,  Les  grandes  heures  de  Napoleon.  6  vols.  Paris,  Librairie 
Academique  Perrin,  1964.  A  handsome  set,  illustrated  on  almost  every 
page  by  paintings  —  black-and-white  and  colored — and  by  sketches, 
maps,  and  various  kinds  of  facsimiles. 

Among  our  most  important  purchases  is  the  collection  of  the  Concini 
family  archives;  these  are  closely  related  to  our  large  set  of  the  Medici- 
Gondi  archives.  The  Concini  archives  consist  of  twenty  volumes  of 
account  books,  largely  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 

Enciclopedia  de  orientacion  bibliografca,  prepared  under  the  directorship  of 
Tomas  Zamarriego  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  A  comprehensive  bibliography 
in  four  volumes  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  written  in  Spanish,  and  world- 
wide in  scope,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  general  bibliographies  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  somewhat  less  emphasis  upon  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  arts,  and  less  emphasis  still  upon  the  sciences,  pure  and 
applied. 

"Feuerwerkbuch,"  a  manuscript  written  in  Low  German,  with  sec- 
tions on  saltpeter,  fire  balls,  fire  arrows;  several  experiments  with  nota- 
tion "probatum  est";  and  many  illustrations  of  cannons,  ammunition, 
quadrants,  and  other  instruments,  as  well  as  diagrams  and  tables.  The 
manuscript  probably  dates  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Florence.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  A  large  collection  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances for  Florence  under  the  Medici  family  in  the  years  1531-1606. 

Martin  Folkes.  A  catalogue  of  the  .  .  .  library  of  Martin  Folkes,  esq., 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  .  .  .  London,  1756  .  This  library,  rich  in 
works  on  natural  history,  coins,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  fine  arts,  was 
sold  at  a  forty-day  auction  beginning  February  2,  1756.  The  5126  lots 
were  sold  for  £3,091.  In  our  copy  the  prices  for  each  lot  were  added  in 
ink  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

We  have  purchased  from  an  Irish  scholar  a  collection  of  about  three 
hundred  items  published  by  the  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland.  Because  of 
the  Gaelic  League's  role  in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland,  this  is  a 
highly  important  collection;  most  of  the  League's  publications  are  in  the 
Irish  language  and  were  written  by  persons  prominent  in  literary  and 
political  fields. 

Grande  antologia  filosofica.  Diretta  da  Michele  F.  Sciacca.  Milan, 
Marzorati,  1965.  We  have  received  eleven  volumes  of  a  projected 
twenty-four.  The  work  contains  the  most  significant  texts  of  the  classics 
of  philosophy  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  presented  by  specialists 
and  accompanied  by  critical  bibliographies.  Each  part  is  proceded  by 
a  general  introductory  study  and  bibliography  devoted  to  the  period 
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as  a  whole;  within  each  part,  there  are  similar  introductions  to  the  major 
philosophers  and  movements. 

Nine  rare  pamphlets  concerning  the  Indian  Mutiny,  published  be- 
tween 1857-73. 

Italy.  Cisalpine  Republic.  Twenty-five  pamphlets  in  prose  and  verse  relating 
to  Italian  resistance  against  the  French  occupation  under  Napoleon  I.  Cremona, 
Giacomo  Dalla  Noce,  1799.  The  pamphlets  were  written  by  the  Abbot 
Giuseppe  Vairani,  S.J.  (1730-1802),  a  well-known  Jesuit  philosopher 
and  author,  and  others,  in  favor  of  an  Italian  patriotic  Risorgimento 
against  the  Napoleonic  reform  and  tyranny. 

George  Kaftal,  Iconography  of  the  saints  in  central  and  south  Italian  schools 
of  painting.  Florence,  Sansoni,  1965.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  a 
series  on  saints  in  Italian  art;  the  edition  has  been  printed  in  only  one 
thousand  copies.  The  scope  of  the  work  has  been  limited  to  the  iconog- 
raphy on  panel  paintings,  frescoes,  and  mosaics  within  a  period  ranging 
from  the  second  to  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  the  paintings 
are  published  for  the  first  time. 

Christoph  Lehmann,  Chronica  der  freyen  Reichs  Stadt  Speier.  .  .  .  Third 
edition.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Doehrling,  1698.  The  author  was  a  Ger- 
man historical  writer  who  was  for  some  time  the  secretary  of  the  city  of 
Spires. 

London.  All  Hallows,  London  Wall  (Parish),  The  registers  of  christen- 
ings marriages  and  burials  of  the  parish  of  Allhallows  London  Wall  within  the 
city  of  London,  from  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1559  to  1615.  London,  Chiswick 
press,  1878.  Only  fifty-three  copies  printed. 

London.  St.  Michael,  Cornhill  (Parish).  The  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  in  the  city  of  London,  from  1456 
to  1608.  With  miscellaneous  memoranda  contained  in  the  Great  book  of  accounts, 
and  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry,  from  1563  to  1601.  London,  1871. 
Printed  in  one  hundred  copies  for  private  circulation  only. 

'M.a.dTSi?,  {Vresidtncy).  Manual  of  the  Administration  .  .  .  of  the  records  of 
government  and  the  yearly  administration  reports.  3  vols.  Madras,  Government 
press,  1885-93. 

Edmond  Malone,  A  catalogue  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  library  of 
Edmond  Malone  .  .  .  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Sotheby.  .  .  .  London,  Wright 
and  Murphy,  1818.  This  sale  contained  2544  lots;  the  prices  and  pur- 
chasers' names  have  been  supplied  in  ink.  This  book  was  bought  for  the 
Furness  Library. 

McGill  University.  Redpath  Library.  The  Lawrence  Lande  collection  of 
Canadiana.  Montreal,  McGill  University  Press,  1965.  This  is  one  copy 
of  an  edition  of  950  copies.  The  scope  of  the  work  covers  books,  pamph- 
lets, broadsides,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  letters  relating  to  Canada, 
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mainly  before  the  Confederation.  It  also  includes  material  on  western 
Canada  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  on 
fine  paper,  and  contains  numerous  facsimiles  of  title  and  other  pages. 

The  magazine  of  natural  history.  Vols.  1-6,  8,  and  new  series,  vols.  1-2. 
London,  Longman  [et  al.]  1828-33,  1835,  and  1837-38. 

Gouverneur  Morris  papers  on  microfilm.  These  consist  of  diaries, 
letters,  and  similar  papers  covering  1789-1816. 

Novo  diciondrio  Brasileiro  melhoramentos  ilustrado.  Third  edition,  revised. 
4  vols.,  Sao  Paulo,  1965.  Profusely  illustrated. 

Alfred  Robaut.  Uoeuvre  de  Corot  ...  5  vols.,  Paris,  Laget,  1965.  Our 
copy  is  one  of  five  hundred  copies  reprinted  from  the  1905  edition. 

Sovetskoe  gosudarstvo  i  pravo.  1930-41,  1946-57.  Microfilm.  This  is  the 
basic  Soviet  legal  and  political  science  journal,  of  which  the  Van  Pelt 
Library  formerly  had  only  the  volumes  from  1958  on. 

Johann  Diederich  von  Steinen,  Wesphdlische  geschichte  mit  vielen  kupjern 
....  9  vols.  Miinster,  Mehren  und  Hobbeling,  1963-64.  Reprint  of 
the  1755  edition.  This  was  an  exceedingly  rare  book  before  the  reprint 
was  made.  It  gives  the  texts  of  much  source  material  and  many  docu- 
ments later  destroyed  in  a  fire.  Included  are  a  number  of  Westphalian 
coats  of  arms. 

George  Stephenson,  A  description  oj  the  safety  lamp,  .  .  .  To  which  is 
added,  An  Account  of  the  lamp  constructed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  London, 
Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy  .  .  .  \8\7  [and]  Report  upon  the  claims  of  Mr. 
George  Stephenson,  relative  to  the  invention  of  his  safety  lamp.  Newcastle, 
S.  Hodgson  for  .  .  .  Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy,  .  .  .  1817  [and]  A 
collection  of  all  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Papers,  and 
other  Documents,  relating  to  the  safety  lamps.  London,  Baldwin,  Cradock 
and  Joy  .  .  .  1817.  A  collective  volume  in  support  of  Stephenson's 
claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  miners'  safety  lamp.  It  would  seem  that 
the  two  inventions  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  both  men 
reached  the  same  solution  by  different  methods  at  the  same  time. 

Storia  di  Brescia.  Promossa  e  diretta  da  Giovanni  Treccani  degli  Alfieri. 
4  vols.  Brescia,  Morcelliana,  1963.  A  beautifully  illustrated  work  cover- 
ing the  history  and  culture  of  Brescia  from  its  origins.  The  Library 
already  has  the  author's  work  on  the  history  of  Milan. 

Svenska  litteratursallskapet  i  Finland.  Skrifter.  Vols.  1-371.  (A  few 
volumes  missing). 

Talmud  Bavli.  20  vols.  New  York,  1961-65.  This  edition  contains 
commentaries  by  Rashi  and  others. 
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Charles  Terlinden,  Charles  Quint;  empereur  des  deux  mondes.  Desclee  De 
Brouwer,  1965.  An  important  and  well  illustrated  work  describing  the 
personality  of  Charles  V  and  the  time  and  world  in  which  he  lived. 

We  continue  to  build  up  our  good  collection  dealing  with  the  early 
development  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  vernacular  languages; 
among  recent  titles  purchased  we  note  the  following: 

Faustus  Verantius,  Dictionarium  quinque  nobilissimarum  Europae  lin- 
giiarum,  Latinae,  Italicae,  Germanicae,  Dalmatiae  &  Ungaricae.  .  .  .  Venice, 
Morettus,  1595. 

Grammatica  Latina.  Germany  (?),  1460.  A  manuscript  on  paper  written 
in  a  neat  humanistic  hand. 

Pedro  Simon  Abril.  La  gramatica  Griega  escrita  en  lengua  Castellana.  .  .  . 
Madrid,  Madrigal,  1587.  Bound  in  the  same  volume,  following  the  1587 
edition,  is  the  text  of  the  first  edition,  published  in  Saragossa,  by 
Lorenzo  y  Diego  de  Robles,  in  1586. 

Giovanni  Bernardo  Forte,  Vocabulista  ecclesiastico  Latino  e  vulgare.  .  .  . 
Venice,  Bindoni,  1518. 

We  continue  to  buy  a  great  number  of  reprint  titles:  monographs, 
serials,  and  periodicals.  We  are  filling  gaps  in  our  holdings,  and  buying 
essential  titles  not  otherwise  available  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

A.  F.  C. 
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The  Devil  and  Francis  Petrarch 

John  E.  Wrigley* 

ON  FIVE  separate  occasions  Francis  Petrarch,  the  most  cele- 
brated humanist  of  the  fourteenth  century,  complained  in 
writing  that  the  papal  court  in  Avignon  generally  believed  him 
to  be  both  a  necromancer  and  a  sorcerer.^  Writing  to  Francesco 
Nelli  on  10  August  1352  Petrarch,  commenting  upon  the  coming 
trial  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  remarked,  "But  Virgil  would  have  been 
doomed  by  these  judges  for  a  different  reason:  not  for  being  a 
poet,  but  for  being  a  necromancer.  Here  is  further  cause  for 
laughter:  I  myself  than  whom  no  one  was  ever  more  hostile  to 
divination  and  to  magic,  have  at  times  been  called  a  necroman- 
cer, among  these  most  excellent  judges,  because  of  my  love  of 
Virgil.  Alas,  how  are  our  studies  fallen!  What  odious  and 
ludicrous  nonsense!"^ 

In  Fam.  IX,  5,  Petrarch  defends  himself  to  Ugolino  dei  Rossi, 
Bishop  of  Parma,  against  the  charge  that  he  had  come  to  Parma 
to  injure  Ugolino— as  the  Bishop  had  been  led  to  believe.  The 
poet  here  alludes  again  to  the  currency  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
notion  that  he  was  nigromanticus  et  magus?  At  a  much  later  date 
Petrarch  repeats  in  detail  the  same  accusation  in  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Elie  de  Talleyrand.^  He  describes  his  calumniator  as  an 
influential  cardinal,  expert  in  law,  of  broad  experience  and  ad- 
vanced age.  The  poet  makes  clear  that  Cardinal  Etienne  Aubert, 
among  others,  accepted  the  calumny  and  refused  to  relinquish  his 
biased  opinion  even  though  Petrarch  and  Cardinal  Talleyrand 
ridiculed  the  accusation  in  his  presence.^ 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  burden  of  this  letter.  The  theme 
concerns  Petrarch's  refusal  of  an  apostolic  secretaryship  offered 
by  Pope  Clement  VI  in  the  autumn  of  1351.^  Something  of  a 
mystery  surrounds  this  event,  for  in  Fam.  XIII,  5,  Petrarch  re- 
ports that  he  was  recalled  from  Italy  to  Avignon  by  two  cardinals 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Pope.^  It  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  they  were  the  Cardinals  Qui  de  Boulogne  and  Elie  de 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  La  Salle  College,  and  priest  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia.  This  article  was  in  part  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from 
the  Penrose  Fund  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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Talleyrand,  who  hoped  to  persuade  tlie  poet  to  accept  the  apos- 
tolic appointment.  Petrarch  alleges  that  he  was  dismayed  and 
distressed,  and  had  he  known  the  purpose  of  the  summons,  he 
would  never  have  come.  He  further  maintains  that  despite  his 
obstinate  resistance  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
to  accept,  even  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  The  cardinals  who  urged 
his  appointment,  however,  had  only  one  fear.  They  objected  that 
perhaps  he  could  not  sufficiently  lower  his  style  to  the  humble 
standards  required  by  the  Holy  See.'*  Petrarch  saw  an  avenue  of 
escape  in  their  fear.  He  suggested  a  trial  to  see  whether  he  could 
lower  his  style,  and  then  proceeded  to  write  something  in  the 
loftiest  style  he  could  devise.  Thus  the  attempt  to  force  him  to 
accept  the  appointment  was  dropped.^ 

Petrarch's  letters  show  that  late  in  1 351  the  poet  was  accused  of 
necromancy,  which  he  denied,  and  offered  an  apostolic  secretary- 
ship, which  he  refused. ^°  The  contemporary  historian  Matteo 
Villani  tells  a  story  which  seems  to  be  related  to  these  two  events. 
During  a  consistory  of  1351  in  which  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals 
were  discussing  the  process  of  excommunication  against  Giovanni 
Visconti,  the  infamous  Archbishop  of  Milan,  a  letter  was  surrep- 
titiously dropped  on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  cardinals.  The  letter 
was  handed  to  Clement  VI,  who  ordered  a  public  reading.  Writ- 
ten in  chancery  style,  the  brief  pretended  to  be  from  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  to  his  minion  Pope  Clement,  and  to  his  infernal  ad- 
visers, the  college  of  cardinals.  The  letter  touched  on  the  private 
and  public  sins  of  the  assembled  prelates  and  commended  them 
for  their  diabolical  cooperation. 

Matteo  Villani  says  that  the  document  was  frequently  copied 
and  widely  circulated.  He  also  suggests  that  this  unseemly  con- 
sistorial  interruption  was  inspired  by  Archbishop  Giovanni 
Visconti,  who  at  the  moment  was  in  rebellion  against  the 
Church.'^  The  records  of  the  papal  archives  substantiate  Villani's 
chronology,  for  early  in  January  1351,  and  again  in  February, 
Pope  Clement  published  a  process  of  excommunication  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan. ^- 

DeSade,  the  famous  commentator  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Petrarch,  knew  from  Villani  and  other  sources  of  this  strange 
letter,  but  admitted  that  despite  his  best  efforts  he  could  not  find 
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a  complete  copy.^'  However,  he  observed  that  this  spurious  letter 
was  of  Petrarch's  haul  style,  or  as  Villani  calls  it  d'alto  ditlalo}'^ 
Several  fragments  of  the  satirical  anti-papal  attack  had  fallen  into 
DeSade's  hands,  and  upon  comparing  them  with  Petrarch's  Sine 
nomine  collection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poet  had 
written  the  diabolical  letter  which  caused  consistorial  con- 
sternation. 

Petrarch's  attitude  toward  Avignon  underwent  a  violent 
change  in  1351.  Although  he  returned  in  response  to  a  papal  sum- 
mons, he  began  to  make  plans  to  leave  almost  immediately.^^ 
Much  to  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  his  friends,  when  he 
finally  did  abandon  the  papal  court  in  May  or  June  of  1353,  he 
chose  to  make  his  home  in  Milan,  then  under  the  rule  of  the 
tyrannical  Archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti.  During  Petrarch's 
eight  years  in  Milan  he  organized  and  completed  his  Sine  nomine 
collection,  which  bears  marked  similarity  to  the  infamous 
Epistola  Lucijeri}^  He  also  composed  at  the  request  of  Galeazzo 
Visconti  a  vituperative  letter,  Var.  59,  which  was  addressed  to 
Markward  von  Randeck,  personal  agent  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
jY  17  'pj^g  language,  style,  and  content  of  these  letters  written  in 
Milan  show  that  Petrarch  was  perfectly  capable  of  writing  the 
Epistola  Lucijeri,  which  bears  several  points  of  resemblance  to  his 
known  satirical  and  vituperative  compositions. 

The  notoriety  and  fame  of  this  brief  satirical  composition  did 
not  quickly  die.  Surprisingly  the  little  letter  of  1351  became  the 
prototype  of  a  literary  form  which  increasingly  gained  in  popu- 
larity till  it  reached  a  peak  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.^*  During  the  Reformation  Der  Teujelshriej  von  1351 
became  a  heavy  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  anti-papal  forces. ^^ 

The  letter  appears  in  innumerable  manuscripts  and  printed 
pamphlets;  in  a  variety  of  forms,  lengths,  and  wordings.  The 
author  of  the  original  composition  has  been  variously  identified 
as  Heinrich  von  Lagenstein,  Nicholas  Oresme,  or  Pierre  d'Ailly.^° 
Surprisingly,  none  of  the  German  authorities  on  this  subject  sug- 
gests Petrarch  as  the  possible  originator  of  this  unique  literary 
form. 

The  following  text  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Epistola 
Lucijeri  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  Van  Pelt  Library, 
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University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  pamphlet  was  printed  about 
1530  in  the  Lowlands. 

It  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  readers  with  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  that  the  style  is  hardly  Ciceronian,  nor  even  Petrarchan,  in 
quality.  It  is,  however,  obviously  a  very  corrupt  text. 

The  Latin  text  is  followed  by  the  English  translation;  all  but  a 
few  of  the  required  footnotes  are  gathered  together  at  the  end, 
with  separate  numbering  for  the  commentary  and  the  English 
translation. 

The  title  page  reads: 

Isthec*  epistola  fuit  a  paucis  diebus  casu  reperta  in  libro 
quodam  tabularum  Alphonsi  regis  vetustissimo;  quam  quum 
videretur  moribus  nostri  seculi,  plusquam  illius  quo  missa  fuit 
congruere,  hanc  ad  verbum  fideliter  describi  curavi,  nichil 
omittens  dictorum  Luciferi.  Porro  in  fronte  erat  scriptum: 

Clemens  Sextus,  Episcopus  Romanus,  circa  annum  Christi  mil. 
trecentesi.  quadragesimum  quintum  regnavit. 


EPISTOLA  MISSA  CLEMENTI 
PAPE  SEXTO 

Lucifer,  Princeps  tenebrarum;  Rex  acherontis  imperii;  Dux 
heberi;  Dominus  inferni;  Rectorque  gehenne;  omnibus  sociis 
regni  nostri,  filiis  superbie;  precipue  mod  erne  ecclesie  principibus 
(de  qua  quidem  ecclesia  noster  adversarius  Jesus  Christus  per 
prophetam  suum  dixit,  "Odivi  ecclesiam  malignantium") ; 
Salutem: 

Quum  nobis  excedere  infernum  nostrum  uti  vos  coram  allo- 
queremur,  non  datum  sit;  cautum  fuit  in  conventu  nostro  am- 
plissimo,  ut  ad  vos,  nobis  amicissimos,  nuncium  nostrum  cum 
literis  delegaremus  quoniam  quidem  totis  viribus  nostris  obedire 
mandatis  ceperitis,  legibus  parere,  et  nostri  juris  precepta  jugiter 
observare. 

*  The  text  has  been  transcribed  as  it  appears  in  the  original  with  the  expansions 
and  punctuation  supplied.  Capitalization  has  occasionally  been  normzilized,  as  have 
certain  other  usages.  Quotation  marks  have  been  supplied. 
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Jampridem  Christi  vicarii  iili,  magistri  sui 

Apostoli  bona  vestigia  insequentes,  signis  et  virtutibus  mon- 

oc  nna  e  strabiles,  atque  quandam  pauperum  vitam 

vita  monstra-  '  ...  ^      i^ 

biles  degentes,   predicationibus  et  operis  totum 

pene  mundum  a  nostre  tyrannidis  jugo,  ad 

suam  liber ta tern  Christianam  traxerant;  doctrinam  sanam  et 

vitam  eum  docentes,  quod  erat  in  nostri  Tartari  regni  illusionem 

maximam  et  contemptum,   necnon  in  nostre  jureditionis   non 

modicam  ruinam  et  enervationem,  non  verentes  nostram  ledere 

potentiam  et  terrificam  nostri  status  offendere  majestatem. 

Illo  nanque  tempore  nulla  recipiebamus  a 

^^^  ^^  mundo  vectigalia,  nullos  census;  nee  con- 

descensus  .  . 

ad  inferna  cursu  solito  catervatim  veniebat  ad  nostri 

Barathi  limina  flebile  vulgus.  Ac  via  lubrica 
et  lata  que  ducit  ad  mortem,  sine  ullo  strepitu,  infrequens  mane- 
bat  nullis  miserorum  gressibus  conculcata;  atque  tota  nostra 
vacante  curia  ululabat  infernus  anxius  gemens  depopulatus. 

Attamen  grande  vulnus  inferne  tyrannidis 

xpenentia  nostri  pectoris  impatiens  feritas  ultra  ferre 

docet  '^  .  ^ 

non  valuit,  neque  tantorum  pastorum  vigil- 

antiam  voluit  amplius  tolerare.  Sed  docti  experientia  futuris  ob- 

viando  periculis  antidoto  nobis  cavimus  oportuno.  Nam  in  loco 

istorum  nobis  adversantium  apostolorum  et  omnium  aliorum 

sequentium,  duodecim  illorum  ducum  vestigia  eos  moribus  et 

vita    representantium,    vos   fecimus   dominari,    illos   de   gradu 

deiiciendo. 

Nostro  enim  astu  et  potentia  dolo  circun- 

In  hoc  mundo  non  fulta  VOS  omnes  qui  his  temporibus  sic  ec- 

es  regnum      nsti  clesie    presidetis,    sublimes    fecimus    preter 

neque  Christian-  r-  :■  i 

orum.  paucos  infimos  et  pulverulentos  adhuc  nobis 

infestos.    De    vobis    autem    ille    quondam 

dixerat  inquiens,  "Regnarunt  impii  et  non  ex  me."*  Voluimus 

enim    aliquando    illi    Christo    omnia    regna    mundi    tradere    si 

cadens  nos  adoraret.  Sed  ipse  suis  sequacibus  exemplum  demon- 

strans  petita  renuit  facere:  quasi  in  hoc  mundo  non  constaret 

regnum  suum.  Necque  unquam  (nobis  semper  renitens)  mag- 

*  Biblical  quotations  will  not'  necessarily  agree  verbally  with  the  accepted  Latin 
text. 
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nifecit  nostra  caduca  et  fluxa  que  vos  tantopere  admiramini. 

Itidem  latenter  aufugit  dum  ipsum  turbe 

regu  1  sunt  voluerunt  in  reoem  eli^ere  temporalem.  Sed 

principes  ... 

ecclesie  "^'^^  ^^  reguli  estis  et  majoribus  adulamini 

regibus.  In  vobis  autem  qui  dc  statu  gratie 
cecedistis  et  nobis  ministratis  in  terris:  id  quod  impense  cupieba- 
mus  impletum  est.  Terrena  enim  imperia  que  vobis  contulimus 
bene  curastis  nobisque  quam  plurima  acquisistis  latius  imperii 
traditi  fines  propagando. 

Ille  enim  dixit  (ut  vos  non  latet,)  "Venit 
Viaticum  princeps  mundi  hujus,  in  me  non  habet  quic- 

Christianorum  quam."   Veni  equidem  et  princeps  mundi 

est  paupertas,  •  •      -n        ,       •       •    .  •,       •    ,- 

sudores  hujus:  qui  etiam  si  in  ilio  et  suis  nichil  michi 

contemplatio.  sit  in  vobis  omnibus  amicis  habeo  plurima. 

Qua  de  re  rursus  constituimus  vos  super 

omnes  filios  superbie  et  regna  mundi.  E  diverso  iste  noster  im- 

petitor  voluit  suos  principibus  hujus  seculi  misere  subiici,  dicens 

per  suum   apostolum   "Subjecti   estote  omni   creature  propter 

dominum,  sive  regi  tanquam  excellenti."  Et  rursus,  "Obedite 

prepositis  vestris."  Sed  id  optime  interpretati  estis  quod  vobis 

prepositis  (a  nobis  non  ab  illo  evocatis)  debeant  subiici  homun- 

culi.  Quanquam  dixerit,  "Reges  gentium  dominantur  eorum  et 

qui  potestatem  habent  benefici  vocantur":  vos  autem  non  sic. 

Suos  et  apostolos  et  eorumdem  sequaces  volens  despectabiles 

inopes   pulverulentos   perpetuis  denique   laboribus  et  erumnis 

afflictos  et  deturbatos.  Vos  autem  non  sic.  Posteaquam  mollitia 

quadam  nitidi  et  compositi  estis,  non  modo  illis  quos  debetis 

referre  dispares  verum  penitus  adversantes  comitatu,  vestitu,  victu. 

Jam  fecimus  vos  omnibus  hominibus  sub- 

jureditionem  limiores  regibus  et  imperatoribus  invictissi- 

usurpant  ...  •    ,  •,  i     i 

pj-gja^i  mis  dominantes  tanquam  nichii  habentes  et 

omnia  possidentes  necque  reddentes  que 
sunt  Cesaris  Cesari  et  Dei  Deo:  quin  potius  secundum  decreta 
nostra:  utriusque  jureditionem  usurpantes  terrenis  negociis 
inmiscentes  atque  secularibus  rebus  implicitos  et  nobis  militantes. 

Nunquid    tandem   de    paupertatis    pulvere 

vide  quo  modo  ascendere  vos  fecimus  ad  culmen  honorum, 

benencia  .    .  .... 

consequantur  "^   mendicata    religione   ad    pinguissimum 

epyscopatum.  Et  id  quia  vobis  suggessimis 
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<for:   nobis  suggesistis?>    lites,    hypocrisim,   fallaces   practicas, 

adulationes,  mendacia,  periuria,  perditiones,  simonias,  et  cetera 

vitia    execrabiliora    quam    excogitare    potuissent    nostre    Furie 

infernales. 

En  meos  cives  et  domesticos !  Quum  enim 

Nota.  Bona  illic  estis  evecti  ad  sumnna  et  pinguia  sacer- 

pauperum  in  dotia  non   sufliciunt  ea  adepta,  sed  magis 

enutritionem  .  •    /       •  i 

r.^,,r.^rAr.r^,^  egentcs  et  pecuniarum  vacui  (et  id  nostra 

data  <for:  nostro>  fa  to)  quam  <for:  tamquam> 

eratis  pauperes  et  beneficiis  carentes.  Turn 

opprimitis  insontes,  depopulatis  subditos,  omnia  rapitis.  Nil  est 

quod  a  vobis  non  pervertatur  uti  inflanti  superbie  atque  libidini 

vestre    satisfaciatis.    Luxuriose    vivitis.    In    conviviis   et   deliciis 

ducitis  dies  vestros. 

Imposuistis  vobis  no<m>ina  in  terris  deos 

Cum  summo  sacros   sanctissimos   vos   appellantes.    Bona 

apparatu  ^^         technas  et  falso  titulo  possidetis,  que 

incedunt  ,  .  .  .  / 

pj-eiati  quondam  m  enutritionem  pauperum  (quos 

semper  odimusj  fuerant  erogata  in  libidinem 
vestram  expenditis.  Nempe  in  accipitres,  equos,  canes  venaticos, 
palpones,  lenones,  meretrices  cum  quibus  noctu  diuque  estis, 
vobiscum  quoquo  versum  progredimini  deducitis  ut  non  pauper 
sacerdos  Christi  quoties  unus  vestrum  br<e>vem  suam  excedit 
videatur  abire  sed  potius  satrapas  Persicus  aliquis  aut  tyrannus, 
qui  in  via  ob  patricidia  sua  timet  incaute  circumcidi.  Sed  hec 
decent  statum  vestrum,  quamquam  per  diametrum  ab  institute 
illius  Christi  et  apostolorum  dissident. 

Edificatis    vobis    palatia    omni    amenitate 

Construunt  spectabilia;  devoratis  cibaria  et  vos  ingurgitatis 

P^^f'-\^    ..  vino  omni  delicatiori  gustu  exquisito.  Tiiesauros 

ecclesiastici  .      .  .       .,,  •       i- 

sacerdotes.  observatis   innumeros.    IS  on   sic   ille   qui  ohm 

inquit,  "Aurum  et  argentum  non  est  michi." 
Sed  vos  aurea  s<e>c<u>la  reparastis.  O  societas  gratissima  de- 
monibus  jam  diu  per  prophetas  estis  provisa  atque  reprobata. 

Vos  Christus  iste  appelhtavit  synagogam 
Explausa  Satane  (ut  estis).  Designavit  pro  meretricem 

paupertas  magnam  quae  fomicata  est  cum  regibus  terre. 

nulla  est.  Facta  de  matre  noverca;  de  sponsa  Christi, 

adversarii  nostri,  aduhera;  de  casta,  mere- 
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trix  et  nostra.  Jamjam  explosa  en  omnis  paupertas,  charitas  ilia 
prima  per  vos  refriguit. 

Nobis  adheretis,  O  dilecta  nostra  Babylon !  O  cives  nostri  qui 
hue  de  Hierusalem  transmigrastis  merito  vos  diligimus.  Vobis 
applaudimus  qui  leges  Simonis  Petri  illius  piscatoris  negligentes 
legibus  nostri  Simonis  Magi,  perpotentis  ho<m>inis  et  Cesaris 
amici  adherescitis.  Eas  ad  unguem  amplectimini  in  templo  ven- 
dentes  et  ementes  spiritualia.  Inpartitis  beneficia  (nam  sacerdotia 
dici  debent  verum  post  inversam  appelationem,  id  quod  virtu ti 
debebatur  libertati  vestre  adscripsistis)  prece  precio,  lenocinio, 
sanguine,  scorto,  favore. 

Dignos    convivendo    omittitis;     indignos 

Nota,  uni  plura  ^.^^^      ^  vestra  libidine  promo veris  utpote 

sacerdotia  ,  ^  ^ 

conferuntur  scurras,    lenones,    ignavos    vestros    nepotes 

(ne  dicam   filios)    atque   uni   puero   multa 

obfertis  omnis  generis  sacerdotia  quorum  nimium  probo;  necnon 

et  erudito  pauperi  denegatis  personas  prospectando,  contra  im- 

petitoris  nostri  istius  Pauli  documentum. 

Quum  beneficia  confertis  rationem  habetis 

Ratio  pecuniarum  pecuniarum  non  animarum.  Nam  quos  cen- 

non  ammarum  . 

habetur.  ^^^   dommo   annuatim   pendat,    non   quod 

<for:  quot>  animas  habeat,  diligenter  ex- 

quiritis.  Domum  Dei  fecistis  speluncam  latronum;  in  qua  nundi- 

natio  quedam  sacrorum  fraude  atque  dolo  facata  pro  summa 

vigilantia,  et  conservatione  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  in  presenti 

habetur.  Atque  hanc  totam  arcem  vestram  tam  probe  inferiores 

sacerdotes  vestros  docuistis  ut  ab  instituto  latum  unguem  non 

discedant;   necque   est   aliquod   scelus   quod   ipsi  jamjam   non 

pervaserint.  Multo  etiam  vobis  omnibus  deceptio  charior  quam 

secularibus  tyrannis. 

Leges  statuitis  quas  non  observatis;  vestra 

Onera  imponunt  enim  dispensatione  aut  potius  dissipatione 

et  ea  non  movent  .  .    .  ^^^  r     • 

jjjgj^Q  vos  ipsos  omni  jugo  liberos  lacientes  <ior: 

facitis>.  Justicia  vestra  et  leges  favore  et 

numeribus  <for:  muneribus>  justos  et  insontes  opprimunt;  im- 

probos  vero  damnant  premio.  Quam  digni  atque  diligentes  sitis 

in  terris  rerum  nostrarum  procuratores  tabule  nostre  jam  dudum 

refertissime  attestantur,  quum  pene  nemo  homo  sit  qui  in  fide 
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Christiana  non   hesitet.   Nam  etsi  quandoque   predicetis   (licet 

negligenter  et  raro  et  pauci  inter  vos  hec 

Nota.  Oscitanter  faciant),  attamen  vulgus  vobis  non  credit  eo 

pre  lean  i  us  a  que        quod  ob  oculos  videat  Opera  vestra  dictis  ad- 

improbe  viventibus  ^  .  .  .  "^ 

vulgus  non  credit  versantia.   Hinc  vos  insequens  perinde  ac 

sibi  prepositos,  in  exemplum  et  plurimum 
vestris  utitur  moribus,  irruens  in  omne  pelagus  vitiorum. 

Unde  tot  homines  ad  nostri  barathri  edes  quotidie  confluunt 
quos  transmittis  <for:  transmittitis>,  ut  nisi  nostrum  Chaos  in- 
satiabile  esset  eos  certe  non  caperet.  Et  sic  per  vos,  amicissimos 
nostros,  imperium  nostrum  instauratius  fit  ac  damnum  nobis 
ineluctabile  restitutum  est.  Quamobrem  vobis  innumeras  gratias 
infernales  tandem  referemus.  Nichilominus  vos  semper  exhorta- 
mur  uti  perseveretis  quia  per  vos  brevi  intendimus  totum  mun- 
dum  in  nostram  ditionem  iterum  revocatum  iri.  Rursus  igitur 

vices  nostras  in  terris  vobis  delegamus  his 

Viam  anti-  Uteris.  Et  volumus  vicarios  nostros  esse  et 

christo  .    .  . 

preparent.  mmistros  perpetuos.  Ad  hec  quoniam  de- 

missione  proxima  Antichristi  cogitamus  cui 
viam  (precamur)  preparate,  ut  facitis. 

Interim  autem  in  vestrum  auxihum  et  consilium  Furias  nostras 
atque  satrapas  aUquos  Inferni  committemus,  qui  vafris  suis  sug- 
gestionibus  atque  dolosis  achnventionibus  quicquam  astutie 
vestre  addent  et  technas  vestras  augebunt.  Insuper  vobis  qui 
summum  tenetis  apicem  in  rebus  consuUmus,  non  ab  re  inter 
principes  secuU  pacem  procuretis.  Sed  occulte  causas  discordie 
enutrietis  et  veluti  vestra  semper  laudanda  arte  Romanum 
evertistis  imperium.  Ita  ne  permittatis  regnum  aliquod  nimium 

fines  propagare  ne  plus  potens  factus  eo  rex 

Dissidium  -jj  pace  de  ocio  degens  vestros  dolos  percipiat 

inter  principes  r         i        tt-        r  • 

occulte  fovent  ^^  iraudes.  rime  lorsan  statum  vestrum  im- 

quod  proximis  minuet  rem  ecclesiasticam  instaurans.  The- 

diebus  palam  saurosque    vestros  auferre    enitetur    quos 

fuit  in  romano                          ...  \     ^-   -i     •  ^ 

,.r  amicissimo    nostro  Antichnsto    in    acervo 
pontihce 

observatis. 
Preterea  non  mediocriter  vobis  commendo  charissimas  filias 
nostras  (quamquam  vobis  satis  chare).  Superbiam  dico,  Am- 
bitionem,  Avariciam,  Castrimargiam,  Luxuriam,  una  cum  tota 
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vitiorum  nostrorum  centuria.  In  primis  dominam  Simoniam 
quae  vos  genuit  ac  propriis  lactavit  uberibus.  Ipsam  autem  non 
docetis  simoniam  sed  permutationem,  aut  resignationem.  *  In- 
simulant  vos  simonie  non  nuUi  obscuri  et  nichili  nominis  viri,  sed 

inciviles   et   i<n>eruditi   legum.    Quisnam 

Sacerdotia  prohibebit  venumdare  quod  emistis  sacer- 

veneunt  ,      .  .  ,    , 

et  emuntur  dotium,  aut  pecunia  numerata,  aut  adula- 

tione,  aut  lenocinio,  aut  aliquo  officio 
presrito?  Nam  quotum  quodque  beneficium  hoc  tempore  secus 
habetur? 

"Gratis"  (inquiunt)  "accepistis,  gratis  date."  Necque  vos 
accepistis  gratis,  necque  dabitis;  neque  ii  quibus  illud  venumdatis 
sacra  plebecule  suggerent  gratis.  Consuetudo  laudanda  (ut 
dicitis)  in  his  robustior  est  quam  ut  possit  ab  aUquo  infringi.  An 
vel  gratis  accipiunt,  ii  quos  vocant  graduatos,  qui  sexagies 
renuendum  onus  imponendum  querunt  per  innumeras  lites, 
favores,  sudores,  et  studii  sui  interruptiones?  Deberent  prece 
accersiti  potius  ad  plebecula  in  sacerdot<i>um;  hi  autem  in- 
terna charitate  accedere  et  non  vi  irrumpere.  Sed  eia  agite, 
nullus  est  jam  in  ecclesia  ordo  infimus,  medius,  supremus; 
sanctus,  sanctior,  sanctissimus,  in  quo  non  multos  habeamus 
conmiUtiones. 

Proinde  an  ambitionem  an  potius  avari- 
Nota  ciam  vocemus  vestram,  qui  sexentis  bene- 

ambitio  et  ficiis  humeris  vestris  impositis,  adhuc  am- 

avaritia  .  .  .  .        . 

sacerdotum  bitis?  Et  si  unum  illorum  effluat  in  ejusdem 

locum  duo  succedunt;  aut  deperdito,  longe 

pinguius  damnum  factum  resarcit.  Estis  enim  instar  hydre  per- 

sonati  quibus  abscisso  uno  capite  duo  renascuntur.  Quid  tandem 

de  statu  vestro  dicemus?  Non  certe  superbi  aut  plura  quam 

oporteat  de  vobis  sumitis.  Talem  enim  pompam  et  apparatum 

expetit  honestas  ecclesiastica,   qui  pessum  cito  iret  nisi  tanta 

majestate  illam  tutaremini.  Num  his  <probably  for:  Nam  hic> 

(etiam  inter  principes)  semideus  habetur,  qui  jandudum  miser 

*  Permutation  and  resignation  are  canonical  acts.  Permutation  is  the  exchange  of 
one  benefice  for  another.  Resignation  is  the  surrender  of  a  benefice  for  a  considera- 
tion. 
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pedes      obambulabat     emandicans     <for: 

Superbia  emendicans>  nunc  autem  quatuor  et  viginti 

sacerdotum  .  .  .„         .  ,. 

ggj  equitibus   circunductus   magnince   incedit; 

tarn  belle  satrapem  Persicum  agens  et  in 
suos  morosus  ut  nemo  intimorum  amicorum  sit  (quamquam 
etiam  ii  nostri  sint)  qui  non  det  locum  tam  morose  magnificentie. 
Ceterum  quis  vos  unquam  avaros  audebit  vel  submurmurare, 
etsi  omnia  bona  mundana  adipiscamini  quum  non  vobis  sed 
Petro  et  ejus  patrimonio  ea  acquiratis  vos?  Quo  clipeo  adaman- 
tine se  belle  protegit  sanctiss<imus>  ille. 

Hunc  jam  pridem  ad  nos  evocassemus  nisi 
Avaricia  Una  cum  sua  curia  in  dies  plures  nobis  ac- 

Romavi(for:Romani)  i^eret     a<n>i<m>as     quam     tota     de- 

pontincis  ^  ,  . 

personata.  monum  turba  jvestra  sacerdotia  nunquam 

revisa  bubulo  eloquatis  sacerdoti,  sed  fero- 

cientif  et  qui  sciat  jura  vestra  ecclesiastica  adversum  impios  de- 

fensitare  aut  qui  summum  precium  vobis  persolvit.  Ita  ut  non 

oves   vestras  retundat  sed    deglubat  potius  si  illud  persolvere 

velit. 

Tandem  quum  vos  evocamus  ad  nostra 

In  locum  suum  infema  palatia,  in  locum  vestrum  supponite 

supponunt  prelati  nepotes    vestros    etsi    improbissimos.    Sunt 

suos  nepotes  '■  •      -i 

improbos.  enim  digni  talibus  majoribus,  et  eos  quan- 

doque    inter    primates    nostros    habebimus 

modo  non  degenerent  a  suis  patribus.  Nee  signatis  <for:  sinatis> 

quoties  pingue  aliquid  sacerdotium  familiam  vestram  ingressum 

fuerit  cam  excedere;  sed  per  vices  alter  in  alterum  illud  refundite. 

Iste  Christus  suos  cognatos  ad  apostolatum  quandoque  evocavit; 

pauperes  divites  ut  Mattheum  ad  paupertatem.  Vos  e  diverso 

pauperes  ad  divitias  accersitis. 

Quid  ultra  opus  est  verbis?  Vos  certe  probe  jura  nostra  calletis 

et  siquidem  ea  facitis.  Unum  hoc  tamen  dicam,  si  quid  in  istis 

sacris  Uteris  quod  vos  torquat  glossa  vel  distinctione  ad  rem 

vestram  indirecte  adducatis  ne  sitis  muti.  Nam  ille  litere  nobis 

per    diametrum    adversantur.    Multa    etiam    poteritis    mutuo 

+  The  text  here  is  very  corrupt.  + 
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accipere  a  jurisprudentibus  illis  nobis  ami- 

^^^^^^  cissimis  qui  omnia  tarn  subtiliter  noverunt 

scripturam  ^ 

corrumpunt  glossare  et  distinguere.  Hi  enim  non  secus 

legibus  utuntur  atque  aucupes  visco  ad  aves 
capiendas;  hac  enim  sua  immo  nostra  juris  scientia  caute  ad 
aucupium  pecunie  utuntur.  Sed  ad  eos  alias  nuncium  delegabimus. 

Demum  si  quis  contra  vos  concionetur  aut 
Leges  aucupium  quicquam  doceat  (eo  quod  sitis  longe  im- 

sunt  juris  probiores  iis  quibus  in  exemplum  propositi 

prudentium.  Q^ui  .  x       .  r-  r-      r 

veritatem  dicit  estis)     ipsum    excommunicantes    violenter 

hereticus  habetur.  opprimite,  et  a  vobis  tamquam  hereticus  ex 

templo  proscribatur,  ne  altius  caput  elevans 

in  longinquum  suam  eruditionem  spargat.  Tum  de  nobis  nos- 

traque  doctrina  bene  meriti  locum  habebitis,  quem  nobis  para- 

vimus  sub  nostri  habitaculi  infernalis  imo  fundamento.  Hunc 

enim  locum  unice  charis  observamus  ad  quem  adhuc  nemo  novit 

accedere;  exceptis  summis  illis  principibus  regni  nostri. 

Noluimus  omnia  quibus  de  nobis  bene 

Longe  plura  meriti  estis  Uteris  mandare;  nam  et  nobis 

perpetrant  ,  .  ,     .         „ 

scelera  et  ^°^    vacabat    et    scimus    quod    m    finem 

infimi  et  usquam  perseverabitis  quum  nee  futurum 

summi  speretis   premium   nee   eternum  formidetis 

,  .     r  ^  supplicium.  Ideoque  nee  vitam  quam  non 

qua  hic  suit  ^   .  .  .  .  ^  ^ 

scripta.  creditis    habebitis;    sed    nobiscum   mortem 

obtinebitis,  quam  viventes  non  timetis. 
Valete  amantissimi  nostri  quibus  acceptum  referimus  quicquid 
aut  infimorum  sacerdotum  (etsi  multum  sit)  aut  rudis  vulgi 
accipimus. 

Datum  in  centro  terre  ac  in  palatio  nostro  tenebricoso  pontifici- 
bus  nostris  demonibus,  propter  hoc  specialiter  evocatis  ad  nos- 
trum obsistorium  dolorosum;  sub  nostri  terribilis  signi  charactere 
in  robur  permissorum. 

This  letter  was  found  by  chance  a  few  days  ago  in  a  certain 
very  old  book  in  the  library  of  King  Alfonso.^  Since  it  seemed  to 
apply  to  modern  times  more  than  to  the  morals  of  its  own  age, 
I  have  had  it  transcribed  carefully  word  for  word,  omitting  not 
one  single  remark  made  by  Lucifer.  On  the  title  page  the  follow- 
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ing  was  written:  Clement  VI,  the  Roman  bishop,  who  reigned 
about  1345.2 

A   LETTER  SENT  TO  POPE  CLEMENT  VI 

Lucifer,  Prince  of  Darkness,  King  of  Acheron,  Duke  of  Jewry, 
Lord  of  Hell,  Governor  of  Gehenna:  to  all  confederates  of  Our 
kingdom,  to  the  sons  of  Pride,  especially  to  the  Princes  of  the 
modern  Church  (of  which  Church  Our  adversary  Jesus  Christ 
through  his  prophet  declared,  "I  have  hated  the  Church  of 
sinners");^  Greetings. 

Since  it  impossible  for  Us  to  leave  Our  inferno  to  speak  with 
you  personally.  Our  entire  community  in  full  assembly  unani- 
mously agreed  to  send  to  you  (Our  dearest  friend)  a  nuncio  with 
letters  of  delegation  for  Our  affairs,  since  you  have  tried  with  all 
your  might  to  obey  Our  commands,  to  comply  with  Our  laws, 
and  constantly  to  observe  the  precepts  of  Our  code. 

Long  since,  those  vicars  of  Christ,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  master,  distinguished  by  their  miracles  and  virtues,  and 
leading  a  sort  of  pauper's  life,  had  by  their  preaching  and  by 
their  works  drawn  almost  the  whole  world  from  the  yoke  of  Our 
tyranny  to  their  Christian  freedom.  They  taught  sound  doctrine 
and  a  way  of  life  which  caused  Our  kingdom  of  Tartarus  to  be 
despised  and  held  in  contempt.^  Not  only  did  they  ruin  and 
weaken  Our  jurisdiction,  but  they  did  not  fear  to  injure  Our 
power  and  to  offend  Our  terrifying  Majesty. 

During  those  days  We  received  neither  tribute  nor  taxes  from 
the  world;  nor  did  the  pitiful  mob  arrive  in  their  customary 
crowds  shoving  and  pushing  their  way  toward  the  threshold  of 
Our  abyss.  The  wide  and  slippery  road  which  leads  to  death  was 
silent,  unfrequented,  and  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  the  wretched. 
And  so  Our  Court  was  left  vacant.  Inferno  was  distressed,  in 
mourning,  depopulated. 

Our  fierce,  impatient  heart  could  no  longer  endure  the  great 
wound  in  Our  infernal  tyranny,  nor  could  tolerate  longer  the 
vigilance  of  so  many  shepherds  of  souls.  Having  been  taught  by 
experience  to  meet  foreseeable  dangers.  We  immunized  Our- 
selves with  a  timely  antidote.  In  place  of  Our  most  detestable 
apostolic  adversaries,  and  of  all  others  following  in  the  path  of 
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those  twelve  leaders  and  imitating  them  in  habits  and  life,  We 
substituted  you  and  appointed  you  to  rule. 

For  by  Our  craft  and  by  Our  power  supported  everywhere  by 
guile,  We  have  elevated  all  of  you  who  at  this  time  preside  over 
the  Church,  save  for  a  few  lowly,  dust-covered  souls  who  still 
oppose  Us.  And  it  was  of  you  he  spoke  when  once  he  said,  "The 
sinful  reigned  and  not  by  me."^  We  once  wanted  to  surrender  to 
that  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  if  falling  down  on  his 
knees  he  would  adore  Us.^  But  he  rejected  Our  proposal  by  show- 
ing an  example  to  his  followers,  as  if  his  kingdom  were  inconsistent 
with  this  world  !^  And  still  struggling  against  Us,  he  has  never 
shown  a  high  opinion  of  Our  perishable  and  transient  reign 
which  you  covet  so  much.  He  even  fled  into  hiding  when  the 
crowd  wanted  to  make  him  a  temporal  king.^  You  are  not  like 
him.  You  are  not  only  little  kings,  but  you  worship  greater  kings. 
You,  who  have  fallen  from  the  state  of  grace  and  have  ministered 
to  Us  on  earth,  have,  however,  fulfilled  Our  old  but  earnest  de- 
sire. For  you  certainly  have  taken  good  care  of  the  earthly  king- 
dom which  We  delivered  to  you.  You  have  won  new  territory  for 
Us  by  extending  the  boundaries  which  We  originally  assigned 
to  you. 

He  himself  once  announced  (as  you  know),  "The  prince  of  the 
world  is  coming;  in  me  he  has  nothing."^  I  have  indeed  come  as 
Prince  of  this  world,  who  (even  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  for  Me 
with  him  and  among  his  friends)  have  more  than  enough  in  you 
who  are  all  My  friends.  For  this  reason.  We  have  again  appointed 
you  over  all  the  sons  of  Pride  and  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  In  contrast.  Our  detestable  adversary  wanted  his  people 
to  be  wretchedly  subject  to  the  rulers  of  this  world,  declaring 
through  his  apostle,  "Be  subject  to  every  creature  for  God's  sake 
whether  to  the  king  as  supreme  .  .  .";^°  or,  as  he  further  ordered, 
"Obey  those  who  have  charge  over  you."^^  You  have  made  the 
best  possible  interpretation  of  these  statements  (prompted  by  Us, 
not  by  him)  by  understanding  them  to  mean  that  every  human 
creature  should  be  subject  to  you  as  superior.  He  did  indeed  say, 
"The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  they  who  exer- 
cise authority  over  them  are  called  Benefactors."'^  He  did  not 
mean  you.  He  meant  thereby  his  apostles  and  their  followers, 
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those  despicable,  poverty-stricken,  dusty  men,  afflicted  and  dis- 
organized by  their  everlasting  toils  and  sufferings.  But  you  are 
not  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  your  being  somewhat  delicately 
resplendent  and  artificial,  you  are  not  only  unlike  those  whom 
you  should  represent  but  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  them  in 
choice  of  company,  clothing,  and  food. 

So  We  have  finally  raised  you  to  a  position  superior  to  every 
other  human  being,  to  kings  and  invincible  emperors,  dominat- 
ing, though  owning  nothing,  yet  in  possession  of  everything, 
neither  rendering  to  Caesar  Caesar's  nor  to  God  God's. ^^  On  the 
contrary,  obedient  to  Our  commands,  you  usurp  both  jurisdic- 
tions, becoming  involved  in  terrestrial  business  and  wrapped  up 
in  secular  aff"airs,  and  fighting  Our  Battles.  Did  We  not  lift  you 
out  of  the  dust  of  poverty  to  the  pinnacle  of  honor,  from  the 
beggary  of  a  religious  order  to  the  juiciest  of  bishoprics?^^  We  did 
it  because  you  suggested  to  Us  discords,  hypocrisies,  deceitful 
practices,  flatteries,  lies,  perjuries,  immoralities,  simonies,  and 
other  vicious  acts  more  vile  than  Our  own  infernal  furies  were 
able  to  invent. 

O  My  beloved  subjects  and  servants !  Although  you  have  been 
elevated  to  the  highest  and  richest  priesthoods,  their  attainment 
does  not  satisfy  you,  but  all  the  more  needy  and  in  want  of  money 
(that,  too,  by  My  decree)  as  though  you  were  paupers  and  with- 
out benefices,  you  then  oppress  the  innocent,  lay  waste  your 
subjects,  and  plunder  all.  There  is  nothing  that  is  not  perverted 
by  you  to  the  end  that  you  may  satisfy  your  swelling  arrogance 
and  lust.  You  live  luxuriously  in  the  midst  of  banquets  and  pass 
your  days  in  pleasures. 

You  have,  of  course,  given  yourselves  names,  calling  yourselves 
the  holiest  of  holy  gods  on  earth.  The  wealth  which  you  possess  by 
trickery  and  false  title  was  once  spent  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
(whom  We  have  always  hated).  You  spend  it  on  your  capricious 
desires:  hawks,  horses,  hunting  dogs,  flatterers,  procurers,  and 
prostitutes,  in  whose  company  you  are  night  and  day.^^  As  often 
as  one  of  your  company  sets  out  on  brief  journey  he  leads  a  pro- 
cession, not  like  a  poor  priest  of  Christ,  but  rather  like  some 
Persian  satrap  or  tyrant  who  fears  to  be  suddenly  cut  down  in  the 
street  because  he  murdered  his  own  father.  But  these  things  suit 
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your  state,  although  they  diametrically  oppose  the  teaching  of 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

You  build  palaces  for  yourselves,  delightful  in  every  respect; 
you  devour  viands;  you  pour  down  your  throats  wines  of  rarest 
vintage  and  exquisite  flavor.  You  hoard  innumerable  treasures.^® 
Unlike  him  who  once  said,  "Silver  and  gold  I  have  none,"^^  you 
have  brought  back  the  Golden  Ages.^^  O  you  are  most  pleasing 
company  for  the  demons,  a  thing  foreseen  and  condemned  long 
ago  by  the  prophets.  That  fellow  Christ  called  you  (as  indeed  you 
are)  "The  synagogue  of  Satan. "^^  He  named  you  as  the  great 
whore  who  has  fornicated  with  the  kings  of  the  earth. ^°  Instead  of 
a  mother,  you  have  become  a  stepmother.  Instead  of  the  bride  of 
Christ,  Our  adversary,  you  have  become  his  adulteress.  Instead  of 
a  virgin,  you  have  become  a  prostitute — and  Ours!  Behold!  at 
last  all  pretense  at  poverty  has  been  hissed  off  the  stage,  and 
through  your  efforts,  charity,  once  foremost,  has  grown  cold. 

You  cleave  to  Us,  O  beloved  Babylon  !^^  O  Our  subjects,  who 
have  migrated  here  from  Jerusalem !  Not  without  reason  do  We 
love  you !  ^^  We  must  applaud  you  for  neglecting  the  laws  of  Simon 
Peter,  that  fisherman,  for  the  laws  of  Our  Simon  Magus,^^  a  most 
powerful  man  and  friend  of  Caesar.  You  embrace  them  scrupu- 
lously, buying  and  selling  spiritual  goods  in  the  temple.  You  be- 
stow benefices  (they  ought  to  be  called  priesthoods,  but  according 
to  a  perverse  terminology,  you  ascribe  to  your  generosity  that 
which  is  the  due  of  virtue),  at  the  price  of  a  prayer,  a  pander's 
service,  blood,  whore[s],  favor.  Those  who  are  worthy  of  your 
company  you  neglect,  but  those  who  are  unworthy  you  advance 
at  your  whim,  such  as  fops,  panders,  and  your  lazy  nephews^^  (to 
say  nothing  of  sons);  and  to  one  boy  you  grant  many  priestly 
privileges  of  every  kind,  which  I  approve  heartily.^^  Also  you 
refuse  the  poor  scholar  from  respect  of  persons,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  Our  antagonist,  the  infamous  Paul.^^ 

When  you  grant  a  benefice,  you  consider  its  income,  not  its 
souls.  You  diligently  inquire  how  much  annual  revenue  benefices 
pay  their  incumbents,  not  how  many  souls  they  have.  You  have 
made  the  house  of  God  a  den  of  thieves."  It  has  now  become  a 
kind  of  country  fair,  held  for  the  sale  of  sacred  things  by  fraud  and 
deceit,  instead  of  preserving  with  greatest  care  the  property  of  the 
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Church.  And  you  have  taught  your  inferior  clerics  this  whole 
stronghold  of  your  so  well  that  they  do  not  depart  a  hair's 
breadth  from  your  teaching,  nor  is  there  any  crime  to  which  they 
have  not  stooped.  You  are  much  more  expensive  to  beguile  than 
secular  tyrants. 

You  make  laws  which  you  do  not  observe.  You  except  your- 
selves from  every  yoke  by  your  own  dispensation,  or  rather  dissi- 
pation. Your  courts  and  laws  by  their  favoritism  and  bribery 
oppress  the  upright  and  the  innocent.  But  they  condemn  the 
guilty  for  a  reward.  Our  crammed  dockets  attest  your  worthiness 
and  diligence  on  earth  as  advocates  of  Our  cause,  since  there  is 
scarcely  one  human  being  who  does  not  falter  in  the  Christian 
faith.  When  you  preach  (and  few  among  you  do  that,  and  they 
negligently),  the  people  do  not  believe  you  because  they  see  with 
their  own  eyes  that  your  actions  contradict  your  words.  Hence, 
following  you  as  those  set  over  them,  they  generally  take  your 
habits  as  an  example,  rushing  into  a  whole  sea  of  vices. 

Now  so  many  people  whom  you  send  stream  down  daily  to  the 
chambers  of  Our  abyss  that  were  not  Our  cavern  insatiable,  it 
would  certainly  not  hold  them.  And  so  through  your  efforts.  Our 
dearest  friends.  Our  empire  has  been  reborn  and  the  inevitable 
loss  made  good  to  Us.  For  this  reason.  We  finally  give  you  Our 
infernal  thanks  without  number. 

Nevertheless,  We  exhort  you  to  persevere,  because  through 
your  efforts  We  plan  to  have  the  whole  world  shortly  come  again 
under  Our  jurisdiction.  Again,  therefore.  We  delegate  you  by 
these  letters  Our  vicegerents  on  earth.  And  we  want  you  to  be 
Our  vicars  and  permanent  ministers,  since  We  are  planning  for 
this  through  the  imminent  sending  of  Antichrist,  for  whose  com- 
ing see  (We  pray)  that  you  prepare  the  way,  as  you  are  doing 
even  now. 

Meanwhile  for  your  assistance  and  for  consultation  We  are 
appointing  Our  furies  and  some  Satanic  satraps,  who  will  by 
their  crafty  suggestions  and  cunning  inventions,  add  something 
to  your  own  shrewdness  and  will  augment  your  skills.  We  espe- 
cially advise  you,  who  hold  the  first  place  in  international  affairs, 
not  to  procure  peace  among  the  princes  of  the  world  contrary  to 
Our  interests.  On  the  contrary,  secretly  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 
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And  as  you  have,  by  your  praiseworthy  skill,  overthrown  the 
Roman  Empire,^*  so  do  not  permit  any  kingdom  to  extend  its 
limits  too  far,  lest  the  ruler,  more  powerful  on  that  account  and 
living  in  leisured  peace,  should  perceive  your  deceits  and  tricks. 
Such  a  person  might  destroy  your  realm  by  restoring  the  true 
Church,  and  even  might  attempt  to  carry  off  the  riches  which  you 
have  hoarded  for  Our  dear  friend  Antichrist. 

Further,  I  commend  to  you  without  moderation  Our  well- 
beloved  daughters  (although  they  are  dear  enough  to  you 
already).  I  must  mention  them  by  name:  Pride,  Ambition,  Ava- 
rice, Gluttony,  and  Dissipation,  along  with  the  whole  company  of 
Our  vices.  In  the  first  place  I  must  put  Mistress  Simony,  who 
bore  you  and  nursed  you  at  her  own  breasts.  However,  you  do 
not  recognize  her  as  Simony  but  as  Permutation  or  Resignation. 
Some  obscure  and  nameless  men  accuse  you  of  simony,  but  they 
are  politically  unsophisticated  and  ignorant  of  the  law.^^  Who 
will  forbid  you  to  sell  the  priesthood  which  you  have  purchased 
either  for  money  paid  down  or  with  flattery,  or  by  pandering,  or 
by  performing  some  other  function?  For  how  rare  is  the  benefice 
that  is  held  on  any  other  basis  today ! 

"Freely"  (I  am  quoting)  "you  have  received:  freely  give."^" 
You  have  not  received  anything  for  nothing,  nor  will  you  give 
away  anything  for  nothing.  Nor  will  they,  to  whom  you  have  sold 
it,  provide  the  people  with  the  sacraments  free  of  charge.  As  you 
say,  praiseworthy  custom  is  so  firm  in  this  regard  that  it  cannot 
be  encroached  upon  by  anyone.  Or  do  even  those  whom  they 
call  rank  and  file  receive  their  positions  free,  when  they  seek  a 
burden  they  ought  to  refuse  sixty  times  by  means  of  untold 
squabbles,  favors,  sweat,  and  interruptions  of  their  studies? 

They  ought  rather  to  arrive  at  their  priesthood  as  a  result  of 
having  been  called  by  prayer  to  the  common  people.  They  say 
that  they  approach  it  with  inward  charity  and  do  not  burst  in 
upon  it  by  force.  But,  come  now,  there  is  no  longer  any  rank  in 
the  Church,  any  lowest,  middle,  highest,  any  holy,  holier,  holiest, 
wherein  We  do  not  have  many  comrades-in-arms. 
"  So  whether  We  call  it  your  ambition  or  your  avarice  which 
causes  you  to  burden  your  shoulders  with  six  hundred  benefices, 
are  you  still  trying?  If  one  of  them  falls  off',  two  appear  in  the 
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same  place;  or  if  one  is  lost,  a  far  richer  one  makes  good  the  loss 
you  have  suffered.  Indeed  you  are  like  a  hydra  in  human  form.^^ 
Where  one  head  is  cut  off,  two  are  born.  What  further  shall  We 
say  about  your  manner  of  life?  Not,  obviously,  that  you  are  proud, 
nor  that  you  lay  hold  of  more  than  you  should.  The  ecclesiastical 
dignity  demands  such  magnificence  and  trappings,  for  it  would 
quickly  fall  into  ruin  if  you  did  not  protect  it  by  such  grandeur. 
Long  ago,  even  among  kings,  he  who  went  about  humbly  on  foot 
begging  was  regarded  as  a  demigod.  Now  such  a  person  travels  in 
a  grand  manner  accompanied  by  twenty-four  mounted  men, 
acting  the  Persian  satrap  so  finely  and  so  captious  toward  his  own 
people  that  not  even  one  of  his  intimate  friends  (although  they 
too  are  of  Our  number)  would  fail  to  give  way  before  such  cap- 
tious magnificence.^^ 

For  the  rest,  who  will  ever  dare  to  mumble  even  under  his 
breath  that  you  are  greedy?  Although  you  grab  the  whole  world's 
wealth,  you  only  collect  it  for  Peter  and  his  patrimony,  not  for 
yourselves.  His  Holiness  protects  himself  neady  with  that  ada- 
mantine shield ! 

We  should  have  summoned  him  to  us  long  ago  except  that 
from  day  to  day  he  and  his  curia  acquire  more  souls  for  us  than 
a  whole  crowd  of  demons  [passage  too  corrupt  for  coherent 
translation]  who  knows  how  to  defend  ecclesiastical  rights  against 
the  impious,  or  who  paid  the  top  price  to  you.  So  he  should  not 
shear  your  sheep  but  rather  skin  them  if  he  wants  to  satisfy  that 
obligation. 

When  We  do  finally  demand  your  presence  in  Our  infernal 
palace,  put  your  nephews  (although  they  are  most  wicked)  in 
your  place. ^^  They  are  worthy  of  such  preferment,  and  one  day 
We  shall  have  them  among  Our  prelates,  if  they  do  not  fall  short 
of  their  sires.  Whenever  a  rich  priesthood  comes  into  your  family, 
do  not  let  it  out  again,  but  fill  it  in  succession,  one  after  another. 
That  Christ  of  yours  summoned  his  relatives  to  the  apostolate, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  as  he  summoned  Matthew  to  povert\\  You, 
on  the  contrary,  summon  the  poor  to  riches. 

What  further  need  of  words?  You  are  certainly  well  versed  in 
Our  laws,  and  even  take  a  hand  in  making  them.  Which  reminds 
Me !  If  there  is  anything  in  Sacred  Scripture  which  you  can  twist 
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to  your  benefit  indirectly  by  a  gloss  or  distinction,  do  not  be 
silent,  for  those  writings  diametrically  oppose  Us.  You  may,  how- 
ever, borrow  much  from  those  practitioners  of  jurisprudence,  all 
most  friendly  to  Us,  who  know  how  to  make  very  subtle  glosses 
and  distinctions  on  everything.  These  fellows  make  use  of  the  law, 
not  unlike  fowlers  using  birdlime  to  catch  birds;  and  they  do 
cautiously  employ  the  principles  of  their  art  (and  Ours)  to  snare 
a  penny.  But  We  will  send  them  a  messenger  later.  Finally,  do 
not  forget!  If  anyone  raises  his  voice  against  you,  or  preaches 
against  you  (on  the  score  that  you  are  more  wicked  by  far  than 
those  over  whom  you  have  been  set  as  a  model),  violently  oppress 
him  with  excommunication  and  cast  him  out  of  the  temple  as  a 
heretic  lest  he  rear  his  head  higher  and  spread  his  learning  far 
and  wide.  Then  for  your  good  service  to  Us  and  Our  doctrine, 
you  alone  shall  have  a  position  which  We  have  made  ready  for 
Ourselves  at  the  deepest  foundation  of  Our  infernal  dwelling.  For 
We  reserve  for  those  uniquely  dear  to  Us  a  place  which  no  one 
but  the  chief  princes  of  our  kingdom  knows  how  to  enter. 

We  have  not  wished  to  entrust  all  your  merits  toward  Us  to  a 
letter,  for  We  had  not  time  for  that;  and  We  know  that  you  will 
persevere  to  the  end,  since  you  do  not  hope  for  future  reward  nor 
fear  eternal  punishment.  Therefore,  you  will  not  have  a  life  in 
which  you  do  not  believe;  but  with  Us  you  will  obtain  death, 
which  while  alive  you  do  not  fear.  Farewell,  Our  dearly  beloved 
friends,  to  whose  account  We  credit  any  lower  clergy  We  have 
received  (and  they  are  many)  or  any  of  the  common  herd. 

Given  in  the  center  of  the  earth  and  in  Our  palace  of  darkness 
to  Our  pontifical  demons  especially  convoked  to  attend  Our 
woeful  resistory,  under  Our  frightening  seal  and  authority. 

NOTES:  COMMENTARY 

1 .  Cf.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Studies  in  the  Life  and  Works  of  Petrarch  (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  1955),  pp.  103-104. 

2.  Francesco  Petrarca,  Le  familiari,  vols.  I-III,  ed.  V.  Rossi,  vol.  IV 
ed.  Rossi  and  Umberto  Bosco:  Edizione  nazionale  (Florence,  1933- 
1942),  III,  77,  lines  186-195,  Fam.  XIII,  6;  see  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Petrarch  at  Vaucluse  (Chicago,  1958),  pp.  132-140,  for  a  translation 
of  this  letter. 

3.  Le/amiliari,  II,  226,  lines  117-126.  Petrach's  return  in  question  here 
is  in  August  or  September,  1351. 
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4.  Librorum  Francisci  Petrarche  impressorum  annotatio  (Venice,  1501),  Sen. 
I,  4.  Cf.  Wilkins,  Studies,  p.  104;  and  Carlo  Segre,  "Chi  accusb  il 
Petrarcha  di  magia,"  Studi  petrarche schi  (Florence,  1911),  pp.  292- 
316. 

5.  Ibid.  Petrarch  also  discusses  the  accusation  in  Sen.  I,  2,  and  Misc.  2. 

6.  Cf.  Wilkins,  Studies,  p.  72. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  102;  Fa/n.  XIII,  5:  "Unum  obstare  dicebatur  quod  michi 
altior  stilus  esset  quam  romane  sedis  humilitas  postularet.  .  .  ." 

9.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Life  of  Petrarch  (Chicago,  1961),  p.  110. 

10.  Fam.  IX,  5,  and  Sen.  I,  4,  both  connect  the  events. 

11.  Matteo  Villani,  Istorie,  vol.  XIV  of  Rerum  Italicarum  scriptores,  ed. 
L.  A.  Muratori  (Milan,  1729),  II,  xlviii,  columns  137-138. 

12.  Clement  VI,  Lettres  closes,  patentes  et  curiales,  ed.  E.  Deprez  and 
G.  Mollat  (Paris,  1961),  I,  ii,  331  and  333,  nos.  2370  and  2388, 
4  January  1351  and  4  February  1351. 

13.  J.  F.  P.  A.  DeSade,  Memoires  pour  la  vie  de  Franqois  Petrarque  (Am- 
sterdam, 1764),  III,  175,  (a). 

14.  Ibid.,  Ill,  174;  Matteo  Villani,  op.  cit.,  col.  137. 

15.  Cf.  Wilkins,  Studies,  p.  142. 

16.  Cf.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Petrarch's  Eight  Tears  in  Milan.  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1958),  p.  xx. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

18.  Ottokar  Lorenz,  Deutschlands  Geschichtsquellen  im  Mittelalter  (Berlin, 
1886),  II,  398,  makes  some  mention  of  these  matters. 

19.  Otto  Clemen,  "Bibliographica  zur  Reformationsgeschichte," 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen,  XXIV  (1907),  594-596.  Cf.  Hans 
Preuss,  Die  Vorstellungen  vom  Antichrist  im  spdteren  Mittelalter,  bei 
Luther  in  der  konfessionellen  Polemik  (Leipzig,  1906),  p.  64  and  note. 

20.  W.  Wattenbach,   "Uber  erfundene  Briefe  in  Handschriften  des 
Mittelalters,  besonders  Teufelsbriefe,"  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kdniglich 
Preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschajten  zu  Berlin,  XXVIII  (1892) 
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NOTES:  TRANSLATION 

1.  King  Alfonso  V  of  Naples  (1416-1458). 

2.  Clement  VI  (1342-1352). 

3.  Psalms  25:5  (26:5). 
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4.  Cf.  Matthew  10:1.  Christ  gave  the  apostles  power  over  the  unclean 
spirits. 

5.  Osee  8:4. 

6.  Cf.  Matthew  4:1-11. 

7.  Cf.John  18:36. 

8.  Cf.John  6:15. 

9.  John  14:30. 

10.  I  Peter  2:13. 

11.  Hebrews  13:17. 

12.  Luke  22:25. 

13.  Cf.  Matthew  22:21. 

14.  Pierre  Roger  began  his  career  as  a  Black  Monk  of  Chaise  Dieu. 

15.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  8  and  10.   Petrarch  calls  Clement  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter. 

16.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  12. 

17.  Acts  3:6. 

18.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  5. 

19.  Cf.  Apocalypse  2:9;  3:9. 

20.  Apocalypse  17. 

21.  Cf.  Apocalypse  14:8;  16:19;  17:5;  18:2. 

22.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  10:18. 

23.  Cf.  Acts  8:2-24. 

24.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  17. 

25.  Pierre  Roger  II,  Pope  Gregory  XI. 

26.  Cf.  Ephesians  6:9;  Romans  2:11. 

27.  Cf.  Matthew  21:13. 

28.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  4. 

29.  Cf.  Crotus  Rubeanus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Epistolae  obscurorum 
virorum,  ed.  and  trans.  F.  G.  Stokes  (New  Haven,  1925),  passim. 

30.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  12. 

31.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  4. 

32.  Cf.  Sine  nom.  5. 

33.  Clement  gave  the  red  hat  to  three  nephews  and  to  his  brother. 
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The  Byron  Will  of  1809 

William  H.  Marshall* 

A  MONG  the  documents  in  the  collection  of  Byroniana  which 
^/\,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  Davis  have  given  the  Van  Pelt 
Library  in  memory  of  their  son,  Meyer  Davis,  Jr.,  the  unpub- 
lished will  which  Lord  Byron  signed  on  14  June  1809  is  of  fore- 
most importance.^ 

This  was  the  will  of  Byron's  majority,  executed  shortly  before 
his  departure  for  the  Continent  in  1809.  This  document  has  been 
at  least  unseen,  and  in  some  instances  unsuspected,  by  Byron 
biographers  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  R.  C.  Dallas, 
whose  book  recalling  his  years  as  Byron's  literary  adviser  ap- 
peared some  months  after  the  Poet's  death,  remarked:  "While  at 
Newstead  at  this  time,  and  in  contemplation  of  his  intended  de- 
parture, he  made  a  will  which  he  meant  to  have  formally  exe- 
cuted as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  In  it  he  made  a  proper  provision 
for  his  mother,  bequeathing  her  the  manor  of  Newstead  for  her 
life.  How  different  a  will  from  that  which,  with  so  different  a 
mind  and  heart,  he  really  executed  seven  years  afterwards!"^ 
Six  years  later,  Thomas  Moore  emphasized  that  before  Byron  left 
for  the  Continent,  in  letters  to  his  mother  he  made  "some  mention 
of  a  Will,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  behind  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  trustees."  Though  Moore  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
execution  of  the  will,  he  had  not  seen  it  and  could  be  specific  only 
about  the  will  which  was  to  follow:  "Whatever  may  have  been 
the  contents  of  this  former  instrument,  we  find  that,  in  about  a 
fortnight  after  his  mother's  death  [1811],  he  thought  it  right  to 
have  a  new  form  of  will  drawn  up."^  And  in  1898,  Rowland  E. 
Prothero,  the  editor  of  Byron's  letters,  referred  to  the  document 
of  1811  as  "his  first  will."^  In  giving  the  will  of  1809  to  the 
Library,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  made  it  easily  available  to 
Byron  scholars.  Biographically,  the  will  is  significant  for  various 
reasons,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  it  demonstrates  the  con- 
sistency of  Byron's  behavior:  on  all  major  occasions  or  in  antici- 
pated changes  in  his  circumstances  up  to  the  time  of  the  separa- 
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tion,  but  not  otherwise,  he  suitably  altered  his  provision  for  those 
close  to  him  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  property  that  was  his.  And 
obviously  coming  of  age  was  one  of  these  occasions.  Though  all  of 
Byron's  wills  may  not  be  known,  certainly  the  pattern  is  now 
clear  as  it  has  not  previously  been. 

Whether  several  wills  were  made  before  Byron's  majority  or 
merely  one  with  successive  codicils,  we  cannot  know  until  the 
appearance  of  the  documents  themselves  or  of  more  direct  refer- 
ences to  them  than  we  now  have.  There  was  at  least  one  will — 
presumably  drawn  up  by  his  mother's  London  solicitor,  John 
Hanson,^  at  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Byron®  herself — dating  perhaps 
from  1794,  when  George  Gordon  Byron  became  heir-presumptive 
to  his  great-uncle  William,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron, ^  or  from  1798, 
when  he  inherited  the  title  and  Newstead  Abbey.^  Of  the  Byron 
letters  which  have  come  to  light,  at  least  two  refer  to  such  a  will. 
Writing  to  his  half-sister,  Augusta,^  on  27  December  1805,  to  ask 
that  she  "be  joint  Security  with  me  for  a  few  Hundreds,"  Byron 
remarked  that  on  attaining  his  majority  he  would  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan  quite  easily;  or  "if,  as  I  think  rather  probable,  a  pistol  or 
a  Fever  cuts  short  the  thread  of  my  existence,  you  will  receive 
half  the  Dross  saved  since  I  was  ten  years  old"  {LJ,  I,  92),  On 
17  January  1809  Byron  revealed  to  Hanson  that  one  of  the  servant 
girls  at  Newstead  had  become  pregnant  by  him  and  requested 
that  an  annuity  of  £100  be  set  up  for  her,  but  on  4  February  he 
asked  Hanson  to  change  his  will  so  that  the  girl  would  receive  £50 
and  her  child  £50.^° 

On  26  April  1808,  when  Augusta  (now  Mrs.  George  Leigh) 
was  carrying  her  first  child,  Byron  remarked  facetiously:  "Pray 
name  my  nephew  after  his  uncle;  it  must  be  a  nephew,  (I  won't 
have  a  niece,)  I  will  make  him  my  heir,  for  I  shall  never  marry, 
unless  I  am  ruined,  and  then  his  inheritance  would  not  be  great" 
{LJ,  I,  188).  But  six  months  later,  on  7  October,  his  tone  was 
more  serious,  when,  writing  to  his  mother  about  his  intended 
"departure  for  Persia  in  March,"  Byron  assured  her  that  in  the 
event  of  his  death  she  would  have  a  life  interest  in  Newstead: 
"I  have  already  arranged  my  will  to  be  drawn  up  the  moment 
I  am  twenty-one"  {LJ,  I,  193).  No  further  details  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  arrangement  appear  in  the  published  correspond- 
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ence.  Nearly  four  weeks  after  this,  on  2  November,  he  reported  to 
her:  "I  shall  place  my  property  and  my  will  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees till  my  return,  and  I  mean  to  appoint  you  one."  Whatever 
arrangements  he  had  made  at  this  time,  he  had,  he  lamented, 
heard  nothing  from  Hanson:  "when  I  do,  you  shall  have  the  par- 
ticulars" {LJ^  I,  195).  Byron  attained  his  majority  on  22  January 
1809,  but  details  for  travel  to  Persia — or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter — were  not  worked  out,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
great  hurry  to  have  the  will  finished  and  executed.  More  than 
three  months  after  his  birthday,  on  26  April  1809,  Bryon  was 
gently  prodding  Hanson  in  the  postscript  to  a  letter.  "Is  my  will 
finished?"  he  asked.  "I  should  like  to  sign  it  while  I  have  any- 
thing to  leave"  {LJ,  I,  222).  Apparently,  it  was  only  as  his  travel 
plans  became  firm  that  Byron  felt  or  exerted  any  pressure  to  have 
the  will  completed.  He  signed  the  document  on  14  June  and 
sailed  from  Falmouth  on  2  July  1809.  In  mid-August,  after  he 
had  sent  his  young  servant  Robert  Rushton  home  from  Gibral- 
tar,^^ he  could  write  to  the  boy's  father  with  the  confidence  of  a 
man  who  had  arranged  to  leave  his  world  in  order:  "I  allow  you 
to  deduct  five-and-twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return  before  that  time.  ...  In 
case  of  my  death  I  have  provided  enough  in  my  will  to  render  him 
independent"  (LJ,  I,  242-43).  The  will  of  1809  reveals  the  degree 
to  which  at  this  time  Byron  felt  ties  to  Newstead  and,  despite  the 
elements  of  rebellion  that  came  to  the  surface  of  his  personality, 
to  his  own  fragmented  family. 

On  1  August  1811,  less  than  three  weeks  after  Byron's  return 
to  London  from  his  long  tour  of  the  Continent,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Gordon  Byron  died  quite  suddenly  at  Newstead  Abbey.  Byron 
felt  intense  grief  for  her  whom  he  had  regarded  with  such  am- 
bivalence, but  by  12  August  he  was  writing  to  Samuel  Bolton, 
Mrs.  Byron's  solicitor  at  Nottingham:  "I  enclose  a  rough  draught 
of  my  intended  will  which  I  beg  to  have  drawn  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  firmest  manner.  The  alterations  are  principally  made 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Byron"  {LJ^  I,  327).  The 
enclosed  document,  also  dated  from  Newstead  Abbey,  12  August 
1811,  was  entitled  "Directions  for  the  Contents  of  a  Will  To  Be 
Drawn  Up  Immediately"  (LJ,  I,  328-30).  Among  the  added 
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bequests  was  one  for  £7000  to  Nicolo  Giraud,  a  young  boy  who 
had  accompanied  Byron  through  much  of  Greece  (the  bequest 
was  ehminated  at  least  as  early  as  1815).^^  Scrope  Berdmore 
Davies,  from  whom  Byron  had  borrowed  £4800  shordy  before 
his  departure  in  1809,  was  to  have  all  claims  satisfied. ^^  In  addi- 
tion, with  John  Cam  Hobhouse,^^  Davies  was  to  be  an  executor.  ^^ 
Augusta  is  mentioned  in  neither  the  "Directions"  nor  the  will 
itself,  though  reference  to  a  great-uncle  and  various  cousins 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  instructions  Byron  sent  Bolton  still 
survive  in  general  from  the  will  of  1809.^^  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  Mrs,  Byron's  estate  at  Gight  were  to  be  used  to  pay  debts 
and  legacies. ^^ 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Byron's  proposal,  of  which  neither 
his  solicitors  nor  many  of  his  biographers  were  to  be  tolerant,  was 
his  instructions  for  interment,  which  within  three  paragraphs  he 
emphatically  repeated:  "I  desire  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in 
the  vault  of  the  garden  of  Newstead,  without  any  ceremony  or 
burial-service  whatever,  and  that  no  inscription,  save  my  name 
and  age,  be  written  on  the  tomb  or  tablet;  and  it  is  my  will  that 
my  faithful  dog  may  not  be  removed  from  the  said  vault. "^^  Re- 
plying ("It  must  stand")  to  the  solicitors'  objections  to  this  clause 
in  the  will,  Byron  sent  his  draft  to  Bolton  for  a  second  time,  in  a 
letter  of  16  August.  "With  regard  to  the  few  and  simple  directions 
for  the  disposal  of  my  carcass,  I  must  have  them  implicitly  ful- 
filled," he  remarked.  "These  directions  are  copied  verbatim 
from  my  former  will;  the  alterations  in  other  parts  have  arisen 
from  the  death  of  Mrs.  B."  (LJ,  I,  331).  With  the  exception  of  his 
directions  in  the  1809  will  about  a  simple  inscription,  Byron  was 
recalling  the  general  substance  rather  than  the  language  of  the 
earlier  will,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  Byron's  biographers  as 
has  the  will  of  181 1,  might  well  have  excited  comments  similar  to 
those  made  about  the  later  will.^''  Yet  the  particular  motivations 
for  the  clause  in  the  1809  will,  composed  not  long  after  the  dog 
died,  may  be  somewhat  more  comprehensible  than  the  general 
social  alienation  which  Byron  felt  in  1811,  causing  him  to  repeat 
•the  substance  of  the  burial  clause  in  the  former  will  and,  when 
faced  with  his  solicitors'  objections,  not  only  to  insist  upon  its  re- 
tention but  to  propose  a  codicil,  as  he  did  in  still  another  letter  to 
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Bolton,  dated  20  August  1811 :  "my  body  is  on  no  account  to  be 
removed  from  the  vault  where  I  have  directed  it  to  be  placed; 
and  in  case  any  of  my  successors  within  the  entail  .  .  .  might 
think  proper  to  remove  the  carcass,  such  proceeding  shall  be 
attended  by  forfeiture  of  the  estate,  which  in  such  case  shall  go  to 
my  sister,  the  Hon^'«  Augusta  Leigh  and  her  heirs  on  similar 
conditions"  {LJ^  I,  331). 

"Heigh  ho !"  Byron  wrote  in  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  to  Lady 
Melbourne,^"  dated  29  September  1813.  "I  have  been  signing  my 
will  to-day,  and  must  do  the  same  for  this  letter. "^^  The  reason 
in  this  instance  was  probably  Byron's  belief  that  the  sale  of  New- 
stead  Abbey  to  Mr.  Thomas  Claughton,  arranged  on  17  August 

1812,  was  now  to  proceed;  though  Claughton  had  delayed  pay- 
ments due  through  the  remainder  of  1812  and  the  first  half  of 

1813,  by  5  July  it  appeared  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  large 
payment.^^  Little  has  come  to  light  concerning  this  will,  made  at 
the  height  of  the  years  of  fame,  except  that  in  it  Byron  divided  his 
property  between  his  cousin  and  heir  to  his  title,  George  Anson 
Byron, ^^  and  his  half-sister. ^'^ 

The  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Anne  Isabella 
Milbanke,^^  on  2  January  1815,  Byron  made  no  new  will  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  marriage  settlement,^''  arranged  in 
accordance  with  existing  wills  on  both  sides,  by  which,  among 
other  provisions,  Byron  settled  £2000  a  year  on  Lady  Byron  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life  if  she  should  survive  him.^^  Therefore, 
no  reason  in  itself  for  Byron  to  make  a  new  will,  the  marriage 
became  a  significant  factor  (especially  since  Lady  Byron  was  soon 
pregnant)  when  Newstead  Abbey,  now  with  Rochdale  as  well, 
was  again  put  up  for  auction  on  28  July  1815.^^  Byron  signed  the 
will  the  following  day  and,  with  one  codicil  (dated  at  Venice, 
17  November  1818,  providing  for  Allegra,  Byron's  daughter  by 
Claire  Clairmont),  this  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at 
Missolonghi  on  19  April  1824.^^  It  provided  that,  as  executors, 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  would  sell  Newstead  and 
Rochdale,  or  whatever  estates  might  remain,  from  which  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  go,  without  restriction  and  free  from  later  uxorial 
control,  to  Augusta  Leigh  and,  upon  her  death,  to  her  children. 
"I  made  the  above  provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children,  in 
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consequence  of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron  and  any  children  I  may 
have  being  otherwise  amply  provided  for,"  Byron  wrote  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  will.  At  the  height  of  the  nuptial  year,  when 
there  was  no  apparent  expectation  of  the  collapse  of  the  marriage, 
Lady  Byron  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  will  as  they  had  been 
intended,  writing  to  Augusta  in  August  1815:  "The  conversation 
[between  Byron  and  herself,  about  Augustaj  arose  from  his  telling 
the  contents  of  a  Will  that  he  has  just  made — as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
quite  what  he  ought  to  make — and  though  jow  could  never  derive 
any  pleasure  from  the  possession  of  what  he  might  leave,  you 
should  have  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  your  children  will  after- 
wards have  a  provision,  besides  what  may  afterwards  devolve  to 
them"  (LJ,  III,  210  n.). 

In  January  1816  Lady  Byron,  taking  their  infant  daughter, 
Ada,  left  Byron  in  their  London  residence  for  the  last  time,  and 
three  months  later,  on  21  April  1816,  Byron  signed  the  deed  of 
separation.  A  week  earlier,  on  Easter  Day,  he  had  written  what 
was  to  be  his  last  letter  to  Lady  Byron  before  his  departure  for 
the  Continent  (25  April),  and  perhaps  it  was  with  something  less 
than  wisdom  that  he  reminded  her  of  the  will : 

Some  time  ago — I  informed  you  that  with  the  knowledge  that 
any  child  of  ours  was  already  provided  for  by  other  &  better  means 
— I  had  made  my  will  in  favor  of  her  &  her  children — as  prior  to 
my  marriage: — this  was  not  done  in  [anger— crossed  out]  prejudice 
to  you  for  we  had  not  then  differed  —  &  even  this  is  useless  during 
your  life  by  the  settlements  —  I  say  therefore — be  kind  to  her  & 
hers — ^ 

The  years  that  followed  were  to  be  for  Lady  Byron  long  and 
bitter,  filled  with  compensatory  activities  of  incredible  intensity 
and  variety.  In  any  ordinary  sense,  she  was  not  "kind"  to 
Augusta,  though  in  making  her  sister-in-law  feel  the  intensity  of 
guilt.  Lady  Byron  was  by  her  own  standards  leading  Augusta  to 
repentance  and  thereby  to  salvation.  The  story  of  their  relation 
has  been  told  too  well  to  need  repetition, ^^  unless  it  were  to  em- 
phasize that  the  will  of  1815  became  the  basis  of  charges  and  in- 
sinuations that  Augusta  had  plotted  to  remove  Lady  Byron  and 
Ada  from  their  place  as  Byron's  heirs,  that  Augusta  was  being 
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paid  for  her  wicked ness'^^ — establishing  a  tradition  in  Byron 
studies  that  would  survive  Lady  Byron  herself.  Perhaps  the  most 
telling  defense  against  these  charges  is  to  be  found  in  Lady 
Byron's  inconsistency,  evident  in  a  comparison  between  her  re- 
marks in  the  letter  of  August  1815,  cited  above,  and  her  later 
accusations.  But  the  publication  of  the  will  of  1 809,  in  the  Davis 
Collection,  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  perspective,  estab- 
lishing that  as  early  as  the  time  of  his  majority,  when  apparently 
there  was  none  but  the  most  normal  relationship  between  them, 
Byron  was  sufficiently  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Augusta  to 
provide  amply  for  her. 

The  will  of  14  June  1809  is  on  eight  pages,  with  the  eighth  page 
blank,  bound  near  the  top  by  green  ribbon  and  measuring  1 3  by 
16  inches.  At  the  head  of  the  first  page  is  the  seal,  in  red  wax, 
bearing  the  motto  "Crede  Byron."  Each  of  the  first  six  pages  has 
been  signed  at  the  foot  "Byron" ;  the  seventh  is  signed,  sealed,  and 
properly  witnessed.  Written  in  the  orderly  hand  of  a  scrivener, 
the  will  takes  the  form  that  appears  here: 

THIS  IS  THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  of 

me  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron  Baron  of  Rochdale  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster^^  as  follows  I  give  and  devise  unto  my  beloved  Mother 
Mrs.  Catherine  Gordon  Byron  and  her  Assigns  for  and  during  her 
natural  life  an  Annuity  or  Yearly  sum  of  Five  hundred  pounds  To 
my  faithful  Servant  Joseph  Murray^^  and  his  Assigns  during  his 
natural  life  an  Annuity  or  Yearly  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  a  Year  And 
to  my  Servant  William  Fletcher^^  and  his  Assigns  for  his  life  if  he 
shall  be  in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my  death  and  to  my  Servant 
Robert  Rushton  if  he  shall  be  in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my  death 
and  his  Assigns  for  his  life  an  Annuity  of  Twenty  five  pounds  a  Year 
each  And  after  the  death  of  the  said  Joseph  Murray  then  I  give  to 
the  said  Robert  Rushton  if  in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my  death 
and  his  Assigns  for  his  life  a  further  Annuity  of  Twenty  five  pounds 
And  I  do  direct  all  the  said  Annuities  to  be  charged  upon  and 
issuing  out  of  my  Manor  and  Estates  at  Newstead  and  Linby'^  in 
the  County  of  Nottingham  and  to  be  paid  half  yearly  by  two  equal 
portions  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  the  first  half  yearly  pay- 
ment of  each  to  be  made  on  such  of  the  said  days  as  shall  happen 
next  immediately  after  my  death  I  also  give  unto  the  said  Joseph 
Murray  the  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  and  to  the  said  William 
Fletcher  if  he  shall  be  in  my  service  at  my  death  or  to  the  Servant 
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who  shall  then  be  my  valet  de  Chambre  all  my  Cloaths  and  Linen" 
I  give  to  my  Friend  the  Earl  of  Clare''^^  my  whole  Library,  I  desire 
to  be  buried  in  the  vault  at  Newstead  Abbey  with  as  little  Pomp  as 
possible — No  Burial  service  or  Clergyman  or  any  Monument  or 
Inscription  of  any  Kind  except  a  plain  Tablet  with  the  date  of  my 
Death  and  the  following  Letters-G.  G.  B-D.  H.  C.  D  W.  E.  R.^' 
I  further  desire  that  the  Monument  over  my  Dog  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed I  give  and  devise  All  my  Manor  or  Lordship  of  Newstead 
and  my  Mansion  House  and  Premises  called  Newstead  Abbey  in 
the  County  of  Nottingham  with  all  the  Rights  Royalties  Members 
and  Appurtenances  thereto  belonging  And  all  my  Farms  Lands 
and  Hereditaments  situate  lying  and  being  at  Newstead  and  in 
Linby  and  on  [a  dot  occurs  over  the  "o"  of  "on"]  Sherwood 
Forest  and  elsewhere  in  the  said  County  of  Nottingham  [the  end  of 
the  first  page]  and  all  other  my  Real  Estates  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever  except  my  Estates  at  Rochdale  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster  and  at  Wymondham  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  which 
are  hereinafter  devised  in  trust  to  be  sold  for  the  purposes  here- 
inafter mentioned  unto  John  Cam'  [sic]  Hobhouse  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge  Esquire  and  John  Hanson  of  Chancery  Lane 
London  Esquire  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  To  the  use  and  behoof  of 
them  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever  but  nevertheless  upon  the 
trusts  and  for  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
declared  of  and  concerning  the  same  (that  is  to  say)  Upon  trust 
that  they  the  said  John  Cam'  [sic]  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  or 
— the  Survivor  of  them  his  Heirs  or  Assigns  do  and  shall  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease  by  proper  Deeds  and  Con- 
veyances settle  convey  and  assure  the  same  Estates  with  their 
Appurtenances  in  the  first  place  for  better  and  effectually  securing 
the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  several  Annuities  with  the  usual 
powers  of  distress  entry  and  perception  of  the  rents  issues  and 
profits  of  the  said  Estates  in  case  of  the  nonpayment  of  any  of  the 
said  Annuities  or  any  of  them  or  any  part  thereof  at  the  times 
hereinbefore  directed  for  payment  thereof  respectively  and  subject 
to  and  charged  with  the  said  several  Annuities  and  the  said  powers 
and  remedies  for  recovering  the  same  respectively  To  the  use  of  my 
Cousin  and  Heir  George  Anson  Byron  Son  of  the  late  Captain 
George  Anson  Byron  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  his  Assigns  for  his 
natural  life  without  Impeachment  of  or  for  any  manner  of  waste 
and  with  such  power  of  leasing  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  with 
remainder  to  Trustees  and  their  Heirs  during  his  life  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders  with  remainder  after  his  decease  To  the  use 
of  the  first  second  and  all  and  every  other  the  Son  and  Sons  of  the 
Body  of  the  said  George  Anson  Byron  lawfully  to  be  begotten 
severally  and  successively  and  in  remainder  one  after  another  as 
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they  respectively  shall  be  in  seniority  of  Birth  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Heirs  Male  of  the  Body  and  Bodies  of  such  first  and  other  Sons 
lawfully  issuing  and  in  default  of  such  Issue  To  the  use  of  my  Great 
Uncle  the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Richard  Byron'"'  and  his 
Assigns  for  his  natural  life  Sans  waste  and  after  the  determination 
of  that  estate  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise  in  his  life  time  To  the  use 
of  Trustees  and  their  Heirs  during  his  life  In  trust  to  support  the 
contingent  remainders  with  remainder  after  his  decease  To  the  use 
of  Richard  Byron  the  eldest  son  [the  end  of  the  second  page]  [of  the] 
said  Reverend  Richard  Byron  and  his  Assigns  for  this  natural  life 
Sans  waste  and  after  the  determination  of  that  estate  by  forfeiture 
or  otherwise  in  his  life  To  the  use  of  Trustees  and  their  Heirs  during 
his  life  In  trust  to  support  the  contingent  remainders  with  re- 
mainder after  his  decease  To  the  use  of  the  first  second  and  all  and 
every  other  the  Son  and  Sons  of  the  said  Richard  Byron  the  Son 
lawfully  to  be  begotten  severally  and  successively  and  in  remainder 
one  after  another  as  they  respectively  shall  be  in  seniority  of  Birth 
and  To  the  use  of  the  Heirs  Male  of  the  Body  and  Bodies  of  such 
first  and  other  Sons  lawfully  issuing  and  in  default  of  such  Issue 
To  the  use  of  The  Reverend  Henry  Byron  second  Son  of  the  said 
Richard  Byron  the  Father  and  his  Assigns  for  his  natural  life  Sans 
waste  and  after  the  determination  of  that  estate  by  forfeiture  or 
otherwise  in  his  life  time  To  the  use  of  Trustees  and  their  Heirs 
during  his  life  In  trust  to  support  the  contingent  remainders  with 
remainder  after  his  decease  To  the  use  of  the  first  second  and  all 
and  every  other  the  Son  and  Sons  of  the  said  Henry  Byron  the 
second  Son  of  the  said  Honorable  and  Reverend  Richard  Byron 
lawfully  to  be  begotten  severally  and  successively  and  in  remainder 
one  after  another  as  they  respectively  shall  be  in  seniority  of  Birth 
and  To  the  use  of  the  Heirs  Male  of  the  Body  and  Bodies  of 
such  first  and  other  Sons  lawfully  issuing  and  in  default  of  such 
Issue  To  the  use  of  [space  left  for  word:  ?  John;  Byron — then 
inserted]  third  Son  of  the  said  Honorable  and  Reverend  Richard 
Byron  the  Father  and  his  Assigns  for  his  natural  life  sans  waste 
and  after  the  determination  of  that  Estate  by  forfeiture  or  other- 
wise in  his  life  time  To  the  use  of  Trustees  and  their  Heirs  during 
his  life  In  trust  to  support  the  contingent  remainders  with  re- 
mainder after  his  decease  To  the  use  of  the  first  second  and  all 
and  every  other  the  Son  and  Sons  of  the  said  [space  left  for  word  :  ? 
John]  Byron  the  third  Son  as  aforesaid  lawfully  to  be  begotten 
severally  and  successively  and  in  remainder  one  after  another  as 
they  respectively  shall  be  in  seniority  of  Birth  and  To  the  use  of  the 
Heirs  Male  of  the  Body  and  Bodies  of  such  first  and  other  Sons 
lawfully  issuing  and  in  default  of  such  Issue  To  the  Use  of  John 
Byron  Esquire  of  the  Lancashire  Regiment  of  Militia  Son  of  the 
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late  Honorable  George  Byron^'  and  his  Assigns  for  his  natural  life 
Sans  waste  and  after  the  determination  of  that  estate  by  forfeiture 
or  otherwise  [the  end  of  the  third  page]  in  his  life  time  To  the  use 
of  Trustees  and  their  Heirs  during  his  life  In  trust  to  support  the 
contingent  remainders  with  remainder  after  his  decease  To  the 
use  of  the  first  second  and  all  and  every  other  the  Sons  of  the  said 
John  Byron  lawfully  to  be  begotten  severally  and  successively  and 
in  remainder  one  after  another  as  they  respectively  shall  be  in 
seniority  of  Birth  and  To  the  use  of  the  Heirs  Male  of  the  Body  and 
Bodies  of  such  first  and  other  Sons  lawfully  issuing  and  in  default 
of  such  Issue  To  the  use  of  my  Sister  the  Honorable  Augusta  Leigh 
and  her  Heirs  for  ever  And  it  is  my  will  and  I  do  direct  that  in  the 
Settlement  and  Conveyance  which  shall  be  so  made  of  my  said 
Estates  hereinbefore  devised  there  shall  be  inserted  a  Power  for 
the  said  George  Anson  Byron  and  the  several  other  persons  who 
shall  be  Tenants  for  life  of  the  said  Estates  when  and  as  they  shall 
be  in  possession  thereof  to  grant  Leases  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  said 
Estates  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  Twenty  one  years  in 
possession  and  not  in  reversion  or  expectancy  or  by  way  of  future 
Interest  so  as  upon  every  such  Lease  there  shall  be  reserved  and 
made  payable  during  the  continuance  thereof  respectively  the  best 
improved  Yearly  rent  that  can  reasonably  be  had  or  obtained  for 
the  same  without  any  sum  or  sums  of  Money  or  other  thing  by  way 
of  Fine  Premium  or  Foregift  to  be  received  or  taken  for  granting 
such  Lease  or  Leases  and  so  as  none  of  such  Leases  shall  be  made 
dispunishable  of  waste  by  any  express  words  to  be  therein  con- 
tained and  so  as  in  every  such  Lease  there  shall  be  contained  a 
Clause  of  reentry  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  Rent  or  Rents  to  be 
thereby  respectively  reserved  And  that  the  Lessees  in  such  Leases 
do  and  shall  execute  Counterparts  thereof  respectively  I  give  and 
devise  All  my  Manor  or  Lordship  of  Rochdale  in  the  said  County 
of  Lancaster  with  all  its  Rights  Members  and  Appurtenances  and 
all  my  Messuages  Lands  Tenements  and  Hereditaments  situate 
lying  and  being  in  the  said  Parish  of  Rochdale  or  elsewhere  in  the 
said  County  of  Lancaster  And  also  all  my  Messuages  Farms  Lands 
Tenements  and  Hereditaments  as  well  Freehold  as  Copyhold 
situate  lying  and  being  at  Wymondham  or  elsewhere  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk  and  all  my  estate  right  title  interest  property  claim  and 
demand  whatsoever  therein  and  thereto  unto  the  said  John  Cam' 
[sic]  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  [the  end 
of  the  fourth  page]  To  the  use  and  behoof  of  them  their  Heirs  and 
Assigns  Upon  trust  that  they  the  said  John  Cam'  [sic]  Hobhouse 
and  John  Hanson  or  the  Survivor  of  them  his  Heirs  or  Assigns  do 
and  shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  after  my  decease  sell  and  dispose 
of  all  and  singular  my  said  Manor  Messuages  Lands  Tenements 
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and  Hereditaments  situate  in  the  said  Counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Norfolk  either  by  Public  Sale  or  Auction  or  private  Contract  and 
entirely  together  or  in  parcels  for  the  best  price  or  prices  and  most 
Monies  that  can  be  reasonably  had  or  gotten  for  the  same  And  it 
is  my  Will  and  I  do  declare  and  direct  that  the  Receipt  and  Re- 
ceipts of  my  said  Trustees  or  the  Survivor  of  them  his  Heirs  or 
Assigns  shall  effectually  to  all  intents  and  purposes  acquit  and  dis- 
charge such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  or  become  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  of  my  said  Estates  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  and 
their  his  and  her  Heirs  and  Assigns  respectively  of  and  from  the 
consideration  or  purchase  monies  which  shall  or  may  be  by  them 
him  or  her  given  or  paid  for  the  same  And  that  such  purchaser  or 
purchasers  his  her  or  their  Heirs  or  Assigns  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
see  to  the  application  of  the  Money  to  arise  by  such  Sale  or  Sales 
and  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the  loss  misapplication  or  non- 
application  thereof  and  I  do  direct  that  the  Monies  arising  by  such 
Sale  or  Sales  of  my  said  Estates  in  the  said  Counties  of  Lancaster 
and  Norfolk  be  added  to  and  considered  as  part  of  my  Personal 
Estate  for  the  augmentation  and  increase  thereof  and  constituting 
a  greater  Fund  for  payment  of  my  Debts  and  Funeral  Expences 
And  also  the  Legacies  by  this  my  Will  given  or  bequeathed  or  to 
be  given  or  bequeathed  by  any  Codicil  or  Codicils  to  be  by  me 
added  thereto  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  residuary  Legatee  herein- 
after named  And  as  to  for  and  concerning  all  the  rest  residue  and 
remainder   of  my   Goods   Chattels   rights    Credits   and   personal 
Estate  whatsoever  and  of  the  Money  to  arise  by  such  Sale  or  Sales 
of  my  said  Estates  in  Lancashire  and  Norfolk  as  aforesaid  if  any 
shall  remain  after  payment  and  satisfaction  of  my  Debts  Legacies 
and  Funeral  Expences  and  the  Costs  and  Expences  attending  the 
Execution  of  the  Trusts  of  this  my  Will  I  do  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath the  same  and  every  part  thereof  respectively  unto  the  said 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  their  Executors  Adminis- 
trators and  Assigns   Upon  trust  that  they  the  said  John   Cam 
Hobhouse  and  John  [the  end  of  the  fifth  page]  Hanson  or  the 
Survivor  of  them  his  Executors  or  Administrators  do  and  shall  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  lay  out  and  invest  the  same  in  their 
or  his  names  or  name  in  the  Public  Stocks  or  Funds  or  at  Interest 
upon  Government  or  Real  Security  or  Securities  and  pay  the 
Dividends   Interest  or  Annual  produce  thereof  into  the  proper 
hands  of  my  said  Sister  Augusta  Leigh  to  and  for  her  own  sole 
[and — crossed  out]  separate  and  peculiar  use  separate  from  and 
exclusive  and  free  from  the  controul  debts  or  engagements  of  her 
present  or  any  future  Husband  for  and  during  her  life  And  from 
and  after  her  decease  Upon  trust  that  they  my  said  Trustees  do  and 
shall  pay  assign  transfer  and  make  over  all  the  said  Stocks  Funds 
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and  Securities  unto  all  and  every  the  Child  or  Children  of  my  said 
Sister  equally  to  be  divided  between  them  if  more  than  one  share 
and  share  alike  the  part  or  share  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  Son 
or  Sons  to  be  paid  and  transferred  to  him  or  them  at  the  age  of 
Twenty  one  years  and  the  part  or  share  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be 
a  Daughter  or  Daughters  to  be  paid  and  transferred  to  her  or  them 
at  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  or  the  day  or  days  of  Marriage 
which  shall  first  happen  with  benefit  of  Survivorship  and  further 
accruer  to  and  among  the  Survivors  of  such  Children  in  case 
of  the  death  of  any  of  them  before  their  shares  shall  have  become 
vested  And  I  do  hereby  nominate  constitute  and  appoint  the  said 
John  Cam'  [sic]  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  Executors  of  this  my 
Will  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  each  of  them  the  sum  of 
Five  hundred  pounds  [word  crossed  out:  ?  each]  and  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  my  aforesaid  Trustees  and  Executors  or  any  of  them 
their  or  any  of  their  Heirs  Executors  Administrators  or  Assigns 
shall  not  be  charged  or  chargeable  with  or  accountable  for  more 
of  the  Monies  to  arise  in  virtue  of  the  Trusts  aforesaid  than  they 
shall  respectively  actually  receive  and  shall  come  to  their  respective 
hands  by  virtue  of  this  my  Will  nor  with  or  for  any  loss  which  shall 
happen  so  as  such  loss  happen  without  their  respective  wilful  de- 
fault nor  any  one  of  them  for  the  others  or  other  of  them  nor  for 
the  acts  deeds  receipts  defaults  or  disbursements  of  the  others  or 
other  of  them  And  also  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  my 
said  Trustees  and  Executors  respectively  and  their  respective  Ex- 
ecutors and  Administrators  in  the  first  place  by  and  out  of  the 
Premises  respectively  to  deduct  and  [the  end  of  the  sixth  page] 
reimburse  themselves  respectively  all  such  loss  costs  charges  and 
expences  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  sustain  expend  or  be  put 
unto  for  or  by  reason  of  the  performance  of  this  my  Will  or  the 
Trusts  hereby  in  them  respectively  reposed  or  in  the  management 
and  execution  thereof  or  any  other  matter  or  thing  in  any  wise  how- 
soever relating  thereto  And  I  do  hereby  expressly  revoke  all  former 
and  other  Wills  by  me  at  any  time  or  times  heretofore  made  and 
do  declare  this  only  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament  IN  WIT- 
NESS whereof  I  have  to  the  first  six  sheets  of  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament  written  and  contained  in  Seven  sheets  of  Paper  set  my 
Hand  and  to  the  seventh  and  last  Sheet  thereof  my  Hand  and  Seal 
this  Fourteenth  [word  in  Byron's  hand]  day  of  June  [word  in 
Byron's  hand]  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine. 
.Signed    Sealed  published  and  declared  by  the 

said  Testator  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron  as  Byron  [signature] 

and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  the 

presence  of  us  who  in  his  presence  at  his  request 
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and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  Names  as  Witnesses 

Chas  Hanson'*^ 

J.  H.  Loveridge  Clerks  to  Hanson  &  Birch 

Thof  France  Chancery  Lane 

NOTES 

1 .  This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  on  the  Davis  Collection  prepared 
for  The  Library  Chronicle.  The  first,  entitled  "The  Byron  Collection 
in  Memory  of  Meyer  Davis,  Jr.,"  was  published  in  the  preceding 
number,  and  the  third  article,  entitled  "The  Catalogue  for  the  Sale 
of  Byron's  Books,"  will  appear  in  the  following  number.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Neda  M.  Westlake,  Rare  Book 
Librarian,  for  permission  to  edit  and  publish  the  will.  To  Professor 
Ernest  J.  Lovell,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  I  am  most  grateful 
for  information  concerning  the  will  of  1811.  Finally,  to  my  wife, 
Shirley  E.  Marshall,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  long  hours 
devoted  to  transcription  of  the  document  and  checking  innumer- 
able but  important  details,  and  for  many  useful  suggestions. 

2.  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  from  the  Tear  1808  to  the  End  of 
1814  (London:  Charles  Knight,  1824),  p.  73.  Byron  might  have  dis- 
cussed with  Dallas  his  intended  bequest  to  his  mother,  without 
actually  showing  Dallas  a  draft  of  the  will;  or,  just  as  likely,  Dallas 
might  have  based  his  statement  on  Byron's  mention  of  his  intentions 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  7  October  1808,  with  which  Dallas 
was  familiar — a  letter  published  by  Dallas's  son,  A.  R.  C.  Dallas  in 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Byron  with  a  Friend  (3  vols.  Paris:  A.  &  W. 
Galignani,  1825),  I,  77-78. 

3.  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  with  Notices  of  His  Life  (2  vols. 
London:  John  Murray,  1830),  I,  279. 

4.  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Letters  and  Journals  (6  vols.  London:  John 
Murray,  1898-1901),  I,  197n.— hereafter  referred  to  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text  as  LJ. 

5.  From  the  time  that  Mrs.  Byron  appointed  John  Hanson  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  her  young  son  to  the  end  of  his  life  Byron  was 
in  close  contact  with  him.  Well  known  in  London  as  a  solicitor, 
Hanson  was,  from  1800  to  1810,  in  partnership  with  John  Birch, 
having  offices  at  6,  Chancery  Lane. 

6.  Bom  Catherine  Gordon,  of  Gight,  Scotland,  in  1765,  Mrs.  Byron 
traced  her  descent  to  the  Stuarts.  On  13  May  1785  she  married 
Captain  John  ("Mad  Jack")  Byron,  who  soon  passed  through  her 
inheritance  as  he  had  passed  through  that  of  his  first  wife.  Forced 
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by  debt  to  retire  to  France  with  her  husband,  in  1788  she  returned 
to  London,  where  her  son  was  born  on  22  January.  Captain  Byron 
died  at  Valenciennes  in  1791,  she  at  Newstead  Abbey  in  1811. 

7.  With  the  death  of  his  father  in  1791,  George  Gordon  Byron  became 
second  in  line  for  the  title.  In  1794,  William  John  Byron,  grandson 
and  heir-presumptive  to  William,  the  fifth  Baron  Byron  (1722-98), 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Calvi,  in  Corsica. 

8.  Founded  for  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  by 
Henry  II  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  Newstead 
Abbey  was  sold  for  a  relatively  small  sum  by  Henry  VIII  to  Sir 
John  Byron,  one  of  the  King's  supporters,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  By  the  time  that  George  Gordon  Byron  inherited 
Newstead,  it  was  in  generally  bad  repair,  largely  through  the  neg- 
lect of  his  great-uncle,  "the  Wicked  Lord,"  who  had  denuded  the 
estate  of  its  forests. 

9.  Augusta  Byron,  born  in  1783,  was  the  daughter  of  Byron's  father  by 
his  first  marriage,  to  the  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  Baroness 
Conyers.  In  1807  Augusta  married  her  first  cousin,  Colonel  George 
Leigh,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Light  Dragoons.  She  died  in  1851. 

10.  Leslie  A.  Marchand,  Byron.  A  Biography  (3  vols.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1957),  I,  165-66. 

1 1 .  Robert  Rushton,  the  servant  whom  Byron  described  at  about  this 
time  as  "my  great  favourite"  (LJ,  I,  242),  was  to  accompany 
Byron  to  Geneva  in  1816,  but  again  he  was  sent  back  to  England. 
Later  he  entered  the  service  of  James  Wedderbum  Webster  but, 
after  marrying  in  1827,  kept  a  school  near  Nottingham.  He  later 
took  a  farm  called  Hazelford  on  the  Newstead  estate  but  died 
before  his  children  were  grown. 

12.  A  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  Byron  first  met  him  in  Greece  early 
in  1810,  Nicolo  Giraud  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Lusieri,  a  Neapolitan  painter  assisting  Lord  Elgin  in  his 
project  of  shipping  the  famous  Greek  sculptures  to  England. 
Giraud  taught  Byron  Italian  as  he  accompanied  him  through 
Greece  and  the  Near  East  during  the  remainder  of  1810  and  to 
Malta  the  following  year,  where  Byron  parted  from  him  in  June 
1811.  The  clause  appeared  in  the  will  less  than  three  months  later. 

13.  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies  (1783-1852),  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  a  gambler  of  incredible  luck — both  good  and  bad. 
Out  of  recent  winnings  he  generously,  and  characteristically,  made 
the  loan  to  Byron,  who  repaid  him  in  1814.  A  few  years  later  Davies 
was  forced  by  overwhelming  debts  to  flee  the  country,  going  first  to 
Bruges,  then  later  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  long  years  that  re- 
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mained  writing  reminiscences  of  the  men  whom  he  had  known,  but 
these  have  disappeared. 

14.  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (1786-1869)  met  Byron  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1809-10  he  accompanied  Byron  on  his  grand  tour, 
saw  much  of  Byron  during  the  years  of  fame,  served  as  best  man  at 
Byron's  wedding,  and  during  the  months  in  1816  between  Lady 
Byron's  departure  and  the  signing  of  the  separation  was  Byron's 
friend  and  representative.  Hobhouse  accompanied  Byron  to  Dover 
when  he  left  England,  but  then  visited  him  on  the  Continent  several 
times  during  the  next  eight  years.  When  Byron's  body  arrived  in 
England  aboard  the  Florida,  it  was  Hobhouse  who  met  the  ship  and 
subsequently  made  the  funeral  arrangements.  His  loyalty  to  Byron's 
name  and  memory  was  undiminished  from  the  time  of  the  Poet's 
death  to  the  day  of  his  own.  Married  in  1828,  he  had  three  daugh- 
ters. Succeeding  to  his  father's  baronetcy  in  1831,  John  Cam  Hob- 
house was  created  Baron  Broughton  of  Broughton  de  GyfTord  in 
1851.  Before  that  he  served  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  several  cabinets.  See  Michael  Joyce,  My  Friend  H:  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  (London:  John  Murray,  1948). 

15.  The  solicitors  proposed  that  Davies'  unsettled  claims  against  the 
estate  would  be  reason  for  his  not  serving  as  an  executor;  Byron  dis- 
missed their  objection. 

16.  The  draft  of  the  will  in  the  University  of  Texas  Library,  in  fourteen 
pages  folio,  is  written  in  neat  legal  script,  with  marginal  comm^ents 
and  instructions  in  Byron's  hand.  It  is  signed  by  Byron  but  not  wit- 
nessed; nor  have  the  month  and  date  been  written  in  the  proper 
places  before  the  year  "1811"  (courtesy  of  Professor  Ernest  J. 
Lovell,  Jr.). 

17.  Prothero  gives  the  figure  £4200,  which  Byron  received  from  Mrs. 
Byron's  trustee  after  her  death  (LJ,  I,  329n.). 

18.  Boatswain,  Byron's  Newfoundland  dog,  died  at  the  age  of  five  and 
a  half  years,  in  November  1808,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 

garden  at  Newstead  Abbey. 

19.  The  letters  to  Bolton  and  the  "Directions"  offered  a  "remarkable 
instance  of  his  eccentricity,"  observed  Thomas  Moore  (1, 279).  "The 
strange  Will  of  1811  enshrined  this  sick  fancy  [for  the  dog]— which 
was  twice  emphatically  expressed,"  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne  wrote 
three  quarters  of  a  century  later  (Byron  [2  vols.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1912],  I,  130).  The  will  was  "a  document  .  .  . 
outrageous,  and  .  .   .  characteristic  of  the  affectations  that  were 

I  afterwards  to  become  inseparable  from  his  literary  legend,"  Peter 
fcQuennell  commented  (Byron.  The  Tears  of  Fame  [New  York:  Viking 
Press,  1935],  p.  30). 
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20.  Elizabeth,  Lady  Melbourne  was  the  only  sister  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  therefore  the  aunt  of  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke,  who  became 
Lady  Byron.  Married  to  Sir  Peniston  Lamb  (created  Viscount 
Melbourne  in  1770),  she  was  the  mother  of  William  Lamb  and  thus 
the  mother-in-law  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  From  1812  to  1815 
Lady  Melbourne  was  Byron's  confidante. 

21.  Lord  Byron's  Correspondence  Chiefly  with  Lady  Melbourne,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
The  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  P.  B.  Shelley,  ed.  John  Murray 
(2  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1922),  I,  185. 

22.  By  2  August  1814,  however,  Claughton  had  agreed  to  forfeit  his 
deposit  of  £25,000.  Byron  sold  Newstead  Abbey  to  Colonel  Thomas 
Wildman  on  10  December  1817  (Marchand,  I,  362  &  n.,  398  &  n., 
466  &  n.;  II,  718). 

23.  George  Anson  Byron  (1789-1868),  Captain  (subsequently  Admiral) 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  George  Gordon  Byron's  first  cousin;  he  was 
the  son  of  Captain  George  Anson  Byron,  the  younger  brother  of 
Byron's  father.  Thus,  on  the  death  of  the  Poet,  he  became  the 
seventh  Lord  Byron. 

24.  Marchand,  I,  412  &  n. 

25.  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke  (1792-1860)  was  the  only  child  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke  and  Judith  Noel,  Lady  Milbanke,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Wentworth.  In  1812  Byron  proposed  to  her  but  she  refused 
him,  only  to  accept  a  second  proposal  in  1814.  In  1822,  with  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  assumed  the  name  Noel,  and  in  1856  she 
became  Baroness  Wentworth.  In  1852  her  only  child,  Augusta  Ada 
Byron,  now  Countess  of  Lovelace,  died.  During  the  long  years  be- 
tween the  separation  and  her  death — and  especially  from  1824,  the 
year  of  her  husband's  death — Lady  Byron  devoted  much  of  her 
time  and  energy  to  preserving  the  record  of  her  side  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  to  numerous  philanthropic  causes.  See  Ethel  Colburn 
Mayne,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Anne  Isabella,  Lady  Noel  Byron  (London: 
Constable,  1929). 

26.  See  Byron's  last  letter  to  Lady  Byron  before  departing  for  the 
Continent  after  their  separation,  written  on  Easter  Sunday,  14 
April  1816  (printed  from  Hobhouse's  recollection,  LJ,  III,  280-81; 
later  printed  from  family  papers  by  Byron's  grandson,  Ralph  Mil- 
banke, Earl  of  Lovelace,  in  Astarte.  A  Fragment  of  Truth  Concerning 
George  Gordon  Byron,  Sixth  Lord  Byron.  New  Edition  by  Mary  Count- 
ess of  Lovelace  [London:  Christophers,  1921],  p.  51). 

27.  For  a  meaningful  discussion  of  the  seemingly  complicated  details  of 
the  marriage  settlement,  see  Doris  Langley  Moore,  The  Late  Lord 
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Byron    (Philadelphia   and   New   York:  J.    B.    Lippincott,    1961), 
pp.  128-33. 

28.  Marchand,  II,  539  &  n. 

29.  The  will  of  181 5,  with  the  codicil  of  1818,  was  published  by  Thomas 
Moore  as  Appendix  V  to  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  II, 
820-23. 

30.  Astarte,  p.  51. 

31.  Mayne,  Lady  Byron;  Doris  Langley  Moore,  The  Late  Lord  Byron. 

32.  See  especially  Doris  Langley  Moore,  pp.  128  ff. 

33.  Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster  by  Charles  I  in  1643.  The  fifth  Lord  illegally  leased  the 
coal  mines  on  the  Rochdale  property,  thereby  creating  for  his  suc- 
cessor a  complicated  legal  situation.  In  1823  arrangements  were 
made  for  Mr.  James  Dearden  to  buy  the  estate,  but  the  deeds  of 
conveyance  did  not  arrive  for  Byron's  signature  before  his  death 
(Marchand,  III,  1159  &  n.). 

34.  Joseph  Murray,  born  approximately  in  1736,  served  the  fifth  Lord 
Byron  until  his  death;  then  he  served  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  from 
1807  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  sixth  Lord.  Byron  sent 
Robert  Rushton  home  from  Gibraltar  in  Murray's  charge.  The  old 
man,  for  whom  Byron's  affection  was  deep  and  unvarying,  died 
in  1820. 

35.  "Fletcher  begged  so  hard,  that  I  have  continued  him  in  my  serv- 
ice," Byron  wrote  his  mother  from  Falmouth  on  22  June  1809. 
"If  he  does  not  behave  well  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a 
transport''  (LJ,  I,  224).  Although  Fletcher's  behavior  was  frequently 
less  than  ideal,  he  served  Byron  with  devotion  and  understanding 
for  the  many  years  remaining.  He  was  at  Byron's  deathbed,  at 
Missolonghi,  and  it  was  he  who  told  Lady  Byron  the  story  of  her 
husband's  death.  Although  Hobhouse  and  Hanson  arranged  an 
annuity  for  Fletcher,  it  was  not  adequate  and  he  was  often  in  need 
during  his  last  years. 

36.  The  parish  of  Linby,  more  precisely  listed  as  the  fourth  subdivision 
(Newstead  is  the  seventh)  within  the  North  Division  of  the  Broxtow 
Wapentake  (J.E.B.  Cover,  Allen  Mawer,  and  F.  M.  Stenton,  The 
Place  Names  of  Nottinghamshire  [Cambridge:  University  Press,  1940], 
p.  306). 

37.  Although  no  mention  of  Fletcher  is  made  in  the  will  of  1815, 
Augusta,  perhaps  remembering  the  earlier  clause,  after  Byron's 
death  "presented  Fletcher  with  the  whole  of  Byron's  wardrobe, 
which  filled  five  trunks"  (Doris  Langley  Moore,  p.  195). 
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38.  John  Fitzgibbon  (1792-1851)  became,  with  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  January  1802,  the  second  Earl  of  Clare.  He  was  Byron's  school- 
fellow at  Harrow,  but  they  were  rarely  together  thereafter  though 
Byron's  feeling  for  Clare  was,  in  recollection,  strong. 

39.  The  initials  may  stand  for  "Georgius  Gordon  Byron — Dominus 
Horestan  Castle  Dominus  Wymondham  et  Rochdale."  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  Byron's  apparent  fondness  for  initials  representing 
a  contrived  Latin  phrase,  such  as  his  inscription  in  Elizabeth 
Pigot's  copy  oi Fugitive  Pieces:  "Nov.  8, 1806,  H.  P.  E.  D.  S.  G.  G.  B., 
Southwell.— Vale! — Byron,"  standing  for  "Haec  poemata  ex  dono 
sunt  Georgii  Gordon  Byron"  (Willis  W.  Pratt,  Byron  at  Southwell. 
The  Making  oj  a  Poet  [Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1948], 
p.  39).  Of  Byron's  supposed  Norman  ancestor,  Thomas  Moore 
wrote:  "In  Doomsday-book,  the  name  of  Ralph  de  Burun  ranks 
high  among  the  tenants  of  land  in  Nottinghamshire;  and  in  the 
succeeding  reigns,  under  the  title  of  Lords  of  Horestan  Castle,  we 
find  his  descendants  holding  considerable  possessions  in  Derby- 
shire, to  which  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  were  added 
the  lands  of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire"  (I,  1).  The  property  of 
Wymondham,  in  Norfolk,  once  having  belonged  to  the  wife  of  the 
fifth  Lord  Byron,  Elizabeth — sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Shaw,  Esquire,  of  Besthorpe  Hall,  Norfolk — became  part  of  the 
Byron  estate  in  1802. 

40.  The  Honorable  and  Reverend  Richard  Byron  was  the  third  son  of 
William,  the  fourth  Lord,  thus  the  younger  brother  to  the  fifth  Lord 
and  to  the  Poet's  grandfather,  Admiral  John  ("Foulweather 
Jack")  Byron. 

41.  The  Honorable  George  Byron  was  the  fifth  son  of  William,  the 
fourth  Lord  Byron,  thus  younger  brother  of  the  fifth  Lord,  of  Ad- 
miral John  Byron,  and  of  the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Richard 
Byron.  To  his  line  of  the  family,  now  represented  by  John  Byron  of 
the  Lancashire  Regiment  of  the  Militia,  the  title  would  go  with  the 
exhaustion  of  both  the  line  of  Admiral  John  Byron  (represented  by 
the  Poet  and  his  cousin  George  Anson  Byron)  and  the  line  of  the 
Honorable  and  Reverend  Richard. 

42.  Charles  Hanson  was  John  Hanson's  son. 
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An  Unpublished  Autobiographical  Letter 
of  Henry  Charles  Lea 

George  R.  Potter* 

THERE  are  many  letters  or  copies  of  letters  from  Henry 
Charles  Lea  among  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  li- 
braries of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Rarely,  however,  does 
he  speak  with  such  frankness  about  himself  and  his  work  as  in  the 
one  printed  below,  which  the  writer  found  attached  to  a  copy  of 
the  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  purchased  in  England.  The  re- 
cipient, the  Reverend  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.  D.  (1824-1914),  was 
himself  an  interesting  person.  He  was  a  Norfolk  country  parson 
who,  as  was  not  unusual  in  his  day,  devoted  himself  to  historical 
scholarship  as  well  as  to  his  parochial  duties.  For  some  years  he 
was  also  Headmaster  of  the  King  Edward  VI  Grammar  School, 
Norwich,  Norfolk,  England,^  then  the  leading  school  in  East 
Anglia,  which  counted  Archbishop  Parker  and  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson  among  its  former  pupils.  Jessopp's  reputation  there  was 
that  of  a  somewhat  vain  figure,  liea\^-handed  in  his  punish- 
ments, and  willingly  seeking  public  attention.  His  reputation  as 
a  historian  was  higher  in  his  own  lifetime  than  it  has  since 
become,  but  he  wrote  readably  and  edited  two  documents  of 
considerable  importance.  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  William  oj 
Norwich,  by  Thomas  oj  Monmouth  (Cambridge,  England,  1896), 
and  Visitations  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  A.  D.  1492-1532  (West- 
minster, 1888). 

About  St.  William  of  Norwich,  a  boy  alleged  to  have  been 
crucified  by  the  Jews,  he  had  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lea,^  and 
in  the  completion  of  The  Life  and  Miracles  he  had  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  a  much  greater  scholar  than  himself,  Montague 
Rhodes  James.  In  one  of  his  letters  Jessopp  referred  to  Dr.  Lea  as 
"the  Cassiodorus  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  perhaps  because,  in 
addition  to  his  writings  on  Church  history.  Lea  carried  on  from 
his  Philadelphia  house  an  extensive  correspondence,  all  in  his  own 
hand,  with  historical  scholars  all  over  the  world. 

*  Henry  Charles  Lea  Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Medieval  History,  University  of  Sheffield,  England. 
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The  late  nineteenth  century  was  still  the  heyday  of  amateur  or 
non-professional  historical  scholarship.  Lea's  contemporary, 
Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  for  example,  was  very  much  an 
English  replica  of  himself,  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  worked  al- 
most entirely  from  his  own  library  and  who  reduced  lecturing 
and  teaching  commitments  to  a  minimum.  Like  Lea,  too,  he  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  was  im- 
mensely industrious.  Some  indications  of  Lea's  vast  knowledge 
and  care  are  contained  in  the  letter  which  follows. 

Philadelphia, 

2000  Walnut  St.  March  9th  1896 

My  dear  Df  Jessopp — 

Your  exceedingly  kind  letter  of  Feb.  26  is  very  gratifying  & 
very  stimulating  to  one  who  knows  that  his  method  of  work  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  his  books  ever  becoming  popular  or  obtaining  a 
wide  audience.  And  yet  I  cannot  help  entering  a  mild  protest 
against  what  is  evidently  to  me  an  excess  of  appreciation.  To  talk 
of  my  being  a  teacher  of  men  like  you  makes  me  uncomfortable. 
We  all  have  our  special  fields  of  research  &  we  all  learn  from  each 
other.  I  have  never  accomplished  anything  which  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  any  industrious  man.  The  best  thirty  seven  years  of 
my  life — from  1843  to  1880 — were  devoted  to  active  &  engross- 
ing business,  the  last  fifteen  years  without  even  a  partner.  My  first 
duty  to  my  family  was  accumulation  &  I  allowed  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  it,  so  that  my  only  opportunities  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits were  my  evenings  &  holidays.  When,  in  1880,  I  handed 
over  my  business  to  my  sons  I  hoped  for  abundant  leisure  during 
the  rest  of  my  life  but  the  reaction  caused  by  the  release  from  the 
strain  under  which  I  had  been  living  so  long  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete nervous  break-down  (not  the  first  that  I  had  suffered)  &  for 
three  or  four  years  I  did  not  anticipate  that  I  should  ever  again 
be  competent  for  an  honest  day's  work.  I  bought  a  yacht  &  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  water,  finally  reaching  a  point  at 
which  I  could  gradually  &  cautiously  resume  my  studies,  but 
r  have  to  be  very  careful  to  commit  no  excess.  Pardon  this  auto- 
biographical egotism,  but  I  think  you  will  admit  that  anyone, 
starting  as  I  did  with  a  good  education,  could  easily  have  accom- 
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plished  more  than  I  have  done.  The  only  thing  I  have  valued 
myself  upon  is  a  certain  powder  of  sustained  work;  I  look  back  on 
life  with  a  feeling  that  it  ought  to  have  yielded  much  more,  & 
now,  in  my  seventy  first  year,  I  look  forward  rather  hopelessly  to 
the  prospect  that  I  shall  be  cut  off  before  I  shall  have  done  one 
half  of  what  I  have  wanted  to  do. 

But  to  answer  your  questions.  The  religious  revivals  of  Chris- 
tendom are  a  theme  to  which  you  cannot  possibly  do  justice  in  a 
single  lecture — you  will  want  a  whole  course.  S*  Gall  &  S* 
Columba  should  be  followed  by  S*  Boniface,  &  after  the  Cluniac 
movement  (the  importance  of  which  I  think  our  German  friends 
have  sadly  exaggerated)  liad  spent  its  force  there  come,  in  the 
early  twelfth  century,  the  reforms  which  expressed  themselves  in 
the  Carthusian,  Cistercian,  Premonstratensian  &  Grammont 
Orders — to  say  nothing  of  the  Temple  &  the  Hospital.  Then 
when  these  enthusiasms  died  away  we  have  in  the  next  century 
the  revival  which  produced  the  four  Mendicant  Orders — perhaps 
the  most  significant  &  efficient  of  all  in  the  middle  ages.  Then,  in 
the  profound  worldliness  which  ushered  in  the  Renaissance,  if  we 
except  the  partial  reform  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans,  these 
spiritual  movements  take  an  antisacerdotal  character,  personified 
in  Wickliflfe  &  Huss  &  culminating  in  Luther.  To  meet  the  exi- 
gencies thence  arising,  the  Latin  Church  organises  the  Counter- 
Reformation  &  we  have  the  wonderful  career  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
their  sturdy  but  unfortunate  antagonists  the  Jansenists.  Here  is  a 
canvas  large  enough  for  the  most  ambitious  treatment  which 
with  your  faculty  for  seizing  the  salient  points  &  power  of  pic- 
torial description  you  could  render  intensely  interesting  in  a 
series  of  lectures.  If  you  are  confined  to  one  I  fear  that  you  will 
have  to  content  yourself  with  treating  only  one  or  two  of  the  more 
significant  movements. 

As  respects  the  Jews  of  Chieti  I  find  that  in  following  Depping  I 
was  not  strictly  accurate.  It  never  is  safe  to  accept  anything  at 
second-hand  &  I  can  only  excuse  myself  in  this  by  the  fact  that 
the  story  was  only  an  aside  from  the  main  object  of  my  article  & 
that  it  was  written  at  the  sea-shore  from  a  mass  of  mem.  [oranda] 
accumulated  for  ano.[ther]  purpose.  Depping  gives  as  his  au- 
thority Ughelli's  Italia  Sacra,  Vol.  VI.  This  may  be  correct  for 
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the  second  edition  of  Ughelli,  but  I  have  only  the  first  (of  1659)^  & 
therein  I  find  it,  Vol.  VII.  col.  853-55.^  The  case  occurred  in 
1062  at  Pescaro,  a  village  in  the  Theatine  diocese,  &  is  related  at 
great  length  &  in  a  curiously  hysterical  manner  in  a  "Tractatus 
de  Passione  Domini  facta  in  civitate  Aternensi"  which  Usfhelli 
prints  from  an  old  MS.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  enjoy  the  reading 
of  it.— 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  sending  for  your  kind 
acceptance  the  first  volume  of  a  big  book  which  I  have  just  com- 
pleted on  Confession,  Absolution  &  Indulgences.  I  don't  expect 
you  to  read  it,  for  I  fear  it  is  dry  &  technical  &  I  have  endeavored 
to  render  it  colorless  &  impartial — but  I  hope  you  may  some- 
times find  it  useful  for  reference.  It  has  cost  me  more  labor  than 
anything  I  have  ever  done,  &  I  look  for  neither  honor  nor  profit 
from  it,  but  it  has  been  a  piece  of  conscience  work — something 
which  I  believed  ought  to  be  done  &  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  attempt.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  done  with  it  &  to  return 
to  the  more  enlivening  subject  of  the  Inquisition,  for  which  I  have 
been  collecting  documentary  material  during  these  many  years. 
Already,  in  the  intervals  of  proof-reading,  I  am  revelling  in  the 
records  in  which  I  find  much  that  is  both  new  &  interesting  &  if 
life  &  strength  be  spared  me  I  hope  in  time  to  accomplish  some- 
thing that  will  be  worth  the  effort. 

I  must  apologise  for  my  effusiveness  &  diffusiveness,  but  the 
extreme  friendliness  of  your  letter  has  betrayed  me  into  an  un- 
reserve for  which  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame. 

Very  Sincerely 
Henry  C.  Lea 

NOTES 

1.  Of  which  the  writer  was  also  a  pupil. 

2.  Jessopp  to  Lea,  22  March  1892  and  3  March  1893. 

3.  Actually,  1649-62;  vol.  VII  was  published  in  1659. 

4.  Second  ed.  (1717-22),  VI,  691-696. 
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The  Publication  of  Sister  Carrie: 
Fact  and  Fiction 

Jack  Salzman* 

WA.  SWANBERG's  recent  biography  of  Theodore 
,  Dreiser^  makes  clear  the  need  to  re-examine  the  now 
legendary  story  of  the  publication  of  Sister  Carrie.  For  although 
Swanberg's  account  of  the  novel's  publication  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive we  have  had  to  date,  his  discussion  of  "L'affaire 
Doubleday"  and  the  "myth"  of  Sister  Carrie's  suppression  is  both 
incomplete  and,  at  times,  inaccurate.  Swanberg  correctly  notes 
that  the  legend  of  the  "suppression"  of  Sister  Carrie  is  in  part 
erroneous  and  that  much  of  the  error  is  traceable  to  Dreiser  him- 
self.^ But  what  he  fails  to  point  out  is  that  "L'affaire  Doubleday," 
as  he  calls  it,  is  as  much  a  part  of  literary  legend  as  is  the  story  of 
Sister  Carrie's  suppression.  And  the  errors,  in  both  parts  of  the 
legend,  are  traceable  not  only  to  Dreiser,  but  also  to  the  gulli- 
bility of  those  who  have  written  about  the  novel,  a  fault  from 
which  Swanberg  is  not  entirely  excluded. 

In  truth,  relatively  little  is  known  for  certain  about  the  publi- 
cation of  Sister  Carrie.  We  do  know  that  with  the  assistance  of 
Arthur  Henry,^  Dreiser  finished  revising  the  manuscript  of  his 
first  novel  in  April  or  May  of  1900.^  He  then  took  it  to  Harper  & 
Bros,  and  left  the  manuscript  with  Henry  Mills  Alden,  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  Alden  expressed  his  approval  of  the  work  but 
doubted  whether  any  publisher  would  take  it.  Despite  his  scepti- 
cism, however,  Alden  turned  the  manuscript  over  to  the  publish- 
ing branch  of  Harper's,  which  eventually  sent  word  that  it  would 
not  publish  the  novel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Harper  reader.  Sister 
Carrie  was  "a  superior  piece  of  reportorial  realism — of  highclass 
newspaper  work,  such  as  might  have  been  done  by  George  Ade." 
But  the  novel's  many  strengths  notwithstanding,  the  reader  could 
not  imagine  the  book's  arousing  the  interest  of  the  feminine  audi- 
ence which  "control  [led]  the  destinies  of  so  many  novels  .  .  ." 
and  did  not  recommend  it  for  publication.^ 

*  .\ssistant  Professor  of  English,  Long  Island  University. 
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Although  Harper  &  Bros,  rejected  the  novel,  Alden  suggested 
that  Dreiser  take  it  to  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  in  a  better  position  to  consider  publishing 
it.  Dreiser  did  so,  and  the  manuscript  was  turned  over  to  Frank 
Norris,  who  was  then  a  reader  for  the  firm.^  So  much  all  scholars 
and  critics  seem  to  agree  upon.  But  from  this  point  on,  fact  fre- 
quently gives  way  to  fiction,  and  a  legend  is  created. 

In  "The  Early  Adventures  of 'Sister  Carrie,'"  written  thirty- 
one  years  after  the  fact,  Dreiser  told  the  story  of  "the  trials  and 
tribulations  attendant  upon  the  publication"  of  his  first  novel. 
According  to  Dreiser,  Norris  recommended  the  novel  "most  en- 
thusiastically to  his  employers,"  and  it  seemed  as  if  Sister  Carrie 
were  going  to  be  published.  But  Mrs.  Doubleday  happened  to 
read  the  manuscript  and,  Dreiser  claimed,  was  horrified  by  its 
frankness: 

She  was  a  social  worker  and  active  in  moral  reform,  and  because  of 
her  strong  dislike  for  the  book  and  insistence  that  it  be  withdrawn 
from  publication,  Doubleday  Page  decided  not  to  put  it  in  circula- 
lation.  However,  Frank  Norris  remained  firm  in  his  belief  that  the 
book  should  come  before  the  American  public,  and  persuaded  me 
to  insist  on  the  publishers  carrying  out  the  contract.  Their  legal 
adviser — one  Thomas  McKee  who  afterwards  personally  narrated 
to  me  his  share  in  all  this— was  called  in,  and  he  advised  the  firm 
that  it  was  legally  obliged  to  go  on  with  the  publication,  it  having 
signed  a  contract  to  do  so,  but  that  this  did  not  necessarily  include 
selling;  in  short,  the  books,  after  publication,  might  be  thrown  into 
the  cellar!  I  believe  this  advice  was  followed  to  the  letter,  because 
no  copies  were  ever  sold.  But  Frank  Norris,  as  he  himself  told  me, 
did  manage  to  send  some  copies  to  book  reviewers,  probably  a 
hundred  of  them.^ 

This  account  has,  for  the  most  part,  gone  unquestioned.^  H.  L. 
Mencken,  Dorothy  Dudley,  Vrest  Orton,  James  T.  Farrell, 
Robert  Elias,  and  Philip  Gerber,^  among  others,  give  substan- 
tially the  same  version  of  the  book's  publication  as  Dreiser;  a  few 
expand  upon  the  villainy  of  Mrs.  Doubleday.  But  none  of  the 
accounts  which  follow  Dreiser's  lead  is  trustworthy.  Dreiser's 
story  of  his  own  life  is  always  of  primary  interest;  but  fact  must  be 
separated  from  fiction,  and,  all  too  often,  Dreiser  failed  to  do  so.^° 
Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  ascertaining  exactly 
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what  happened  after  the  manuscript  of  Sister  Carrie  was  given  to 
Frank  Norris.  But  an  examination  of  the  letters  and  documents 
written  at  the  time  of  the  novel's  publication  gives  an  account 
quite  different  from  those  previously  presented. 

In  an  unpublished  article  on  the  suppression  of  Sister  Carrie, 
Arthur  Henry  relates  that  Norris  took  the  manuscript  of  the  novel 
home  and  "before  he  had  gone  three-quarters  through  had  be- 
come so  enthused  that  he  was  telling  all  whom  he  met  of  his 
wonderful  discovery."^^  He  conveyed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  novel 
to  Dreiser  in  a  now-famous  letter  dated  28  May  1900.^^  Norris 
told  Dreiser  that  Sister  Carrie  was  the  best  novel  he  had  read  in 
manuscript  as  reader  for  the  firm  and  that,  in  fact,  it  pleased  him 
as  much  as  any  novel  he  had  ever  read.^^  He  was  turning  the 
manuscript  over  to  Henry  Lanier  to  read,  and  assured  Dreiser 
that  "I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  the  decision  is  for 
publication." 

Norris'  letter  of  28  May  may  have  been  followed  by  one  from 
Lanier, ^^  son  of  the  American  poet  and  a  reader  for  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  who,  "while  not  so  enthusiastic  as  his  junior,  Mr. 
Norris,  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  power  of  the  story,  and  added 
that  he  also  would  commend  it  for  publication."^^  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  Henry's  account,  came  a  letter  from  the  junior  partner 
of  the  firm,  Walter  H.  Page,  who  "heartily  agreed  with  Mr. 
Norris  that  the  book  was  a  great  book  and  added  that  the  firm 
would  be  pleased  to  publish  it."  Page  suggested  that  Dreiser  come 
to  his  office  on  Monday,  11  June  1900,  and  "talk  it  over"  with 
him.  The  letter  is  dated  9  June  1900.^^  In  fact,  however.  Page's 
letter  had  been  preceded  by  a  second  letter  from  Norris  (dated 
8  June  1900).^^  Norris  asked  Dreiser  to  come  to  his  hotel  on 
Saturday,  9  June — the  Saturday  before  the  Monday  on  which 
Dreiser  was  to  meet  with  Page.  Norris  did  not  tell  Dreiser  why  he 
wanted  to  see  him,  but  his  note  had  a  tone  of  urgency:  "Don't  fail 
if  you  possibly  can  help  it."  Although  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
if  Dreiser  went  to  Norris'  apartment,  the  letter  itself  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  for  the  urgency  of  Norris'  request  suggests  that  the 
publication  of  Sister  Carrie  may  have  already  been  meeting  with 
opposition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Dreiser  went  to  Page's  office  on 
Monday,  1 1  June,  and  was  well  received ;  when  he  left  the  office, 
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he  was  confident  that  Sister  Carrie  would  soon  be  before  the 
pubHc.^^ 

By  mid-July  no  word  had  as  yet  been  heard  from  the  firm;  and, 
because  Dreiser  and  his  wife  were  in  Missouri,  Arthur  Henry 
went  to  investigate.  On  14  July  Henry  sent  a  letter  to  Dreiser  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  gone  to  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  and  had 
spoken  to  Lanier,  who  did  not  know  when  the  novel  was  going  to 
be  published.  Henry  also  spoke  to  Lanier  about  Dreiser's 
"changing  the  names  from  those  of  real  people  to  fictitious 
ones."^^  Lanier  did  not  want  Dreiser  to  use  any  actual  names. 
"The  fact  is,"  wrote  Henry,  "that  Lenier  [sic]  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
cad.  He  knows  nothing  at  all  of  real  life — his  nature  is  very 
shallow,  and  he  is  exceedingly  conceited.  We  had  a  very  warm 
argument  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  all  those  things  [the  cita- 
tions of  actual  names]  seemed  to  him  like  a  straining  after  realism 
,  .  .  [and]  intimated  to  me  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  pub- 
lishing the  book  unless  these  vhanges  [sic]  were  made."^°  At  some 
time  between  the  writing  of  this  letter  and  18  July,  Frank 
Doubleday  read  the  manuscript  of  Sister  Carrie  and  decided  not 
to  publish  it.^^  Consequently,  on  19  July,  Henry  wrote  to  Dreiser: 

It  has  dazed  me  — I  am  amazed  and  enraged— Doubleday  has 
turned  down  your  story— He  did  it  all  by  himself  and  to  the  in- 
tense surprise  of  Norris  and  Lenier  [sic]. 

I  don't  exactly  know  the  real  attitude  of  Page  in  the  matter  but 
I  do  know  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously— I  think  he  is  more 
suave  than  honest.  Doubleday  simply  read  the  story  by  accident  — 
Norris  praised  it  so  highly  and  talked  so  much  about  how  great  it 
was  that  he  read  it  and  took  a  violent  dislike  to  it.  I  called  on 
Norris  last  Tuesday  evening  and  he  met  me  with  a  long  face.  He 
blurted  out  the  news  as  if  he  were  stunned  by  it. 

'Doubleday'  he  said  'thinks  the  story  is  immoral  and  badly 
written.  He  dont  [sic]  make  any  of  the  objections  to  it  that  might 
be  made— He  simply  dont  [sic]  think  the  story  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished by  any  body  first  of  all  because  it  is  immoral'.  .  .  .^^ 

Page  had  prepared  a  lengthy  letter  to  Dreiser  explaining  the 

■firm's  position,  but  Norris  suggested  that  Henry  hold  on  to  it 

until  they  could  get  Dreiser  an  offer  from  another  company.^'^ 

Henry  at  first  approved  of  the  suggestion;  but,  as  he  thought  the 
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matter  out,  he  decided  that  Dreiser  ought  to  know  about  it  at 
once.^"*  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  as  he  told  Norris,  that 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  could  be  held  to  its  first  agreement;  al- 
though no  contract  had  been  signed,  "the  story  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  letter.  .  .  ."^"  Norris  agreed,  and  Henry  went  to  see 
Frank  Doubleday,  who  "finally  admitted  that  if  the  firm  had 
agreed  to  publish  the  book  it  would  have  to  do  so"  if  Dreiser  in- 
sisted.^^  Henry  quickly  wrote  to  Dreiser,  telling  him  of  Double- 
day's  decision  and  urging  Dreiser  not  to  let  the  difficulties  disturb 
him  too  much,  for  "the  story  will  make  all  its  objectors  look  small 
when  it  gets  to  the  public. "^^ 

Dreiser  received  Henry's  letter  on  22  July;  that  same  afternoon 
he  received  the  letter  Page  had  written  on  19  July,  asking 
Dreiser  to  release  him  from  the  agreement  the  two  had  reached 
on  1 1  June.  "The  feeling  has  grown  upon  us,"  Page  wrote,  "that, 
excellent  as  your  workmanship  is,  the  choice  of  your  characters 
has  been  unfortunate."^^  The  "kind"  of  people  Dreiser  wrote 
about  in  Sister  Carrie  did  not  interest  Page,  and  he  found  it  "hard 
to  believe  that  they  [would]  interest  the  great  majority  of 
readers. "^^  Nevertheless,  the  firm  believed  "heartily"  in  Dreiser 
and  indulged  the  hope  of  eventually  adding  his  name  to  its  pub- 
lishing list.  But,  counseled  Page,  "If  you  were  to  ask  my  advice, 
I  should  without  hesitation  say  that  Sister  Carrie  is  not  the  best 
kind  of  book  for  a  young  author  to  make  his  first  book  ...  a 
book  about  a  different  kind  of  material  would  be  a  better  first 
book — even  if  this  should  be  published  after  wards.  "'^^ 

Dreiser  sent  Page's  letter  to  Henry,  asking  him  to  hold  on  to  it, 
"as  it  frankly  acknowledges  the  agreement  and  recognizes  a  pos- 
sible injury  to  me."^^  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Page,  saying  that  he  was  "loath  to  believe  that  the  firm  of 
Doubleday  &  Page  would  countenance  an  injury  to  [him]." 
Dreiser  informed  Page  that  his  friends  had  "seen  fit  to  spread 
news  of  the  matter  in  in  [sic]  such  a  way  that  [he]  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  object  of  curious  interest  if  the  work  now 
failed  to  appear."  "I  should  be  ashamed,"  said  Dreiser,  "to  face 
the  literary  coterie  .  .  .  with  a  story  of  rejection."  Moreover,  he 
was  convinced  that  a  rejection  of  his  novel  after  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  would  cause  him  material  injury  and  suggested, 
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therefore,  that  Doubleday,  Page  give  the  matter  thorough  con- 
sideration before  coming  to  a  decision."'^ 

Dreiser  received  a  reply  from  Page  dated  2  August  1900.  He 
was  told  that  the  firm's  wish  to  be  released  from  their  agreement 
was  as  much  for  his  literary  future  as  for  their  own  good — "we 
think  we  can  say  even  more  for  your  benefit  than  for  ours."^' 
Once  again,  Page  stated  that  his  firm  hoped  eventually  to  pub- 
lish Dreiser's  novels  and  was  anxious  that  the  development  of  his 
literary  career  be  made  "in  the  most  natural  and  advantageous 
way."  The  publication  of  Sister  Carrie  as  a  first  novel  would  be  a 
decided  mistake  on  Dreiser's  part.  Page  warned;  it  would  iden- 
tify him  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  "the  use  of  this  sort  of 
material,"  and  would  create  an  impression  which  would  take 
years  to  wipe  away.  Page  concluded  his  letter  by  remarking  that 
while  the  firm  believed  strongly  in  Dreiser  and  had  high  hopes 
for  his  future,  it  did  not  believe  that  "any  considerable  financial 
success"  could  be  achieved  with  Sister  Carrie.^'^ 

Dreiser  was  annoyed  with  Page's  insincerity,  and  his  answer, 
though  calm  and  dignified  on  the  whole,  was  sarcastic  in  parts.^^ 
Telling  Page  that  he  had  concluded  to  ask  him  to  publish  the 
novel  as  originally  planned,  Dreiser  remarked  that  "even  if  this 
book  should  fail,  I  can  either  write  another  important  enough  in 
its  nature  to  make  its  own  conditions  and  be  approved  of  for 
itself  alone,  or  I  can  write  something  unimportant  and  fail,  as  the 
author  of  a  triviality  deserves  to  fail."  As  to  the  choice  of  material 
— "I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  first  spontaneous  judgment  of 
that.  If  the  public  will  only  make  the  same  general  error  I  shall 
be  highly  gratified.  Whatever  betides  on  that  basis  there  will  be 
room  for  contention,  which  a  second  novel  may  well  endeavor  to 
dissipate."  Despite  his  disagreement  with  the  firm,  Dreiser 
wanted  Page  to  know  that  "I  have  assured  myself  of  your  sin- 
cerity &  good  wishes  and  now  only  wish  to  know  that  you  accept 
my  assurances  in  good  faith.  ...  I  hope,"  he  concluded,  "that 
always  in  the  future  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  your  personal 
judgment  and  good  feeling  toward  me  and  that  I  may  live  to  win 
-your  complete  approval  and  friendship. "^^ 

On  15  August  1900,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  made  one  final 
effort  to  persuade  Dreiser  to  release  them  from  their  agreement." 
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They  offered  to  make  an  appeal  to  Appleton,  Macmillan,  Dodd 
Mead,  Stokes,  or  Lippincott  to  publish  the  novel  that  fall.  If, 
however,  Dreiser  refused  their  offer,  they  would  insist  upon  his 
changing  several  names  in  the  manuscript.  Dreiser,  of  course,  did 
refuse  their  offer;  and,  on  20  August  1900,  the  official  "Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement"  was  signed. ^^  Doubleday,  Page  did  not  like 
"Sister  Carrie"  as  a  title;  according  to  Henry,  "they  think  it 
ought  to  havea  [sic]  more  imposing  and  pretensious  [sic]  name."'^' 
For  this  reason,  both  "Sister  Carrie"  and  "The  Flesh  &  the 
Spirit"  are  mentioned  as  possible  titles,  one  to  be  chosen  at  a 
later  date.  Aside  from  this  provision,  the  contract  was  standard: 
Dreiser  was  to  receive  a  royalty  of  10%  of  the  retail  price  (SI. 50) 
on  all  copies  under  1,500;  12^%  on  the  second  1,500;  andl5%on 
all  subsequent  copies  above  3,000.^° 

With  the  signing  of  the  "Memorandum  of  Agreement,'* 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  ended  their  attempt  to  gain  Dreiser's 
release  and  immediately  began  the  process  of  preparing  the  novel 
for  publication.  On  4  September,  Frank  Doubleday  wrote  to 
Dreiser  and  told  him  that  the  firm  now  felt  that  it  was  essential 
for  the  original  title — "Sister  Carrie" — to  be  retained  and  the 
names  of  all  the  real  people  and  places  to  be  changed.  They  them- 
selves had  "taken  out  profanity  which  [they]  regarded  as  im- 
perative."^^ For  the  most  part,''^  Dreiser  agreed  with  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  Doubleday;  and,  on  8  November  1900,  Sister  Carrie 
was  published. 

This  much  can  be  determined  from  an  examination  of  the 
relevant  documents.  Such  an  examination,  however,  does  not 
clarify  every  aspect  of  the  story.  Most  critics,  for  example,  blame 
Mrs.  Doubleday  for  her  husband's  sudden  decision  not  to  pub- 
lish Dreiser's  novel. ^^  But  these  accounts  are  all  from  a  common 
source  and  are  unsubstantiated.  In  his  letter  of  19  July  1900, 
Henry  wrote  Dreiser  that  Doubleday  alone  had  turned  down 
Sister  Carrie;  no  mention  is  made  of  Mrs.  Doubleday.  The  follow- 
ing year  Henry  again  commented  on  the  incident,  but  this  time 
he  stated  that  Doubleday  had  taken  the  manuscript  home  and 
had  given  it  to  his  wife  to  read.  She  "at  once  conceived  a  violent 
dislike  for  it,"  Henry  wrote.  "It  was  in  her  estimation,  so  Mr. 
Norris  reported,  vulgar  and  immoral.  She  thought  that  it  was  the 
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kind  of  literature  which  ought  not  to  be  pubhshed."^^  The  shift  in 
emphasis  from  Frank  Doubleday  to  his  wife  was  due,  quite  ob- 
viously, to  the  report  of  Norris.  Similarly,  Dreiser's  contention  in 
"The  Early  Adventures  of  'Sister  Carrie'"  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Doubleday  who  had  read  the  manuscript  of  his  novel  and  had 
been  horrified  by  its  frankness,  was  based  on  a  talk  he  had  had 
with  Norris  and  a  later  one  with  William  Heinemann.  In  other 
words,  the  story  of  Mrs.  Doubleday's  role  in  the  publication  of 
Sister  Carrie  is  based  almost  entirely  on  Frank  Norris'  say-so.^^ 

Of  course,  one  might  reason  that  Norris'  word  is  sufficient;  and 
no  other  evidence  is  necessary.  Yet  there  are  certain  questions 
which  should  be  raised.  First,  there  is  the  urgency  of  Norris' 
letter  to  Dreiser  of  8  June  1900.^^  Why,  we  may  wonder,  was 
Norris  so  anxious  to  speak  with  Dreiser  before  Dreiser  spoke  to 
Page?  And  secondly,  there  is  the  letter  Norris  wrote  to  Henry  on 
18  July  1900: 

I  have  just  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Page  about  Dreiser,  and  it  seems 
that  he— Page— has  written  a  long  personal  letter  to  Dreiser,  in 
which  there  is  much  more  than  a  'turning-down'  of  Sister  Carrie. 

He  thinks— and  so  do  I— that  it  should  go  to  Dreiser  at  once  so 
I  would  not  hold  it  up  as  we  talked  of  doing  last  night. 

Page— and  all  of  us— Mr.  Doubleday  too— are  immensely  inter- 
ested in  Dreiser  and  have  every  faith  that  he  will  go  far.  Page  said 
today  that  even  if  we  waited  until  T.D.  got  back  it  would  yet  be 
time  for  MacMillan  [sic]  or  some  other  firm  to  get  out  Sister  Carrie 
as  a  fall  book. 

Mr.  Page  has  some  suggestions  to  make  to  T.D.  and  is  very 
anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  him  as  soon  as  he  gets  back.^^ 

What  is  striking  about  this  letter  is  its  professional  and  almost 
matter-of-fact  tone.  Norris  does  not  sound  "bitterly  disap- 
pointed;"^^ he  does  not  sound  angry.  If  anything,  he  sounds  as 
business-like  as  Page. 

Norris,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  cautious  about 
criticizing  the  firm's  handling  of  the  situation.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, apparently  no  extant  letters  in  which  he  expressed  his  dis- 
content.^^ Dorothy  Dudley,  it  is  true,  notes  that  Norris,  in  a  letter 
to  Dreiser,  cursed  "the  company  for  planning  to  withdraw  the 
book:  'In  her  [Mrs.  Doubleday's]  absurd  opinion  it  was  "vulgar 
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and  immoral." '  "^^  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  letter  was 
written.  Rather,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  Norris  made  the 
remark  to  Henry  in  conversation — "It  was  in  her  [Mrs.  Double- 
day's]  estimation,  so  Mr.  Norris  reported,  vulgar  and  immoral"^^ 
— and  that  Miss  Dudley,  determined  to  show  that  the  interference 
of  Mrs.  Doubleday  was  "a  symbol  of  the  way  Americans  have 
always  entrusted  to  women  the  matter  of  art  along  with  the  mat- 
ter of  society,  as  unworthy  of  their  important  lives,"^^  failed  to 
check  her  source.  Norris  may  well  have  been  protecting  his  posi- 
tion with  Doubleday,  Page;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
anger  he  expressed  to  Henry  and  Dreiser  was  also  conveyed  to 
either  Frank  Doubleday  or  Walter  Page.  For  whatever  his  role 
may  have  been  in  the  publishing  history  of  Sister  Carrie — and  one 
can  still  do  little  more  than  speculate — it  is  clear  that  Norris  was, 
at  the  very  least,  a  man  of  considerable  prudence,  who  could  be 
easily  pacified.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Dreiser's  account  in 
"The  Early  Adventures  of 'Sister  Carrie,' "  it  was  Norris  who  per- 
suaded Dreiser  to  insist  upon  the  firm's  carrying  out  its  agree- 
ment. But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  Henry — not  Norris — who  sug- 
gested that  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  could  be  forced  to  publish 
the  novel. ^'^  And,  in  fact,  before  he  even  had  a  chance  to  speak 
with  Norris,  Dreiser  informed  Page  that  he  would  insist  upon  the 
publishers'  keeping  their  agreement.  In  short,  although  Frank 
Norris  was  unquestionably  an  influential  force  in  the  publication 
of  Sister  Carrie,  it  was  Arthur  Henry  who  was  the  novel's  most 
ardent  early  champion,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Dreiser  was  most 
indebted.^'' 

The  legend  surrounding  the  publication  oi  Sister  Carrie,  then,  is 
an  oversimplification  of  the  actual  events.  Although  some  aspects 
of  the  novel's  publication  must  remain  uncertain,  we  can  now 
see  that  many  of  the  events  comprising  the  strange  history  of 
Dreiser's  first  novel  have  been  inaccurately  presented.  Not  only 
have  we  misunderstood  the  order  of  events  and  various  commit- 
ments involved  in  the  publication  oi  Sister  Carrie,  but  we  may  have 
also  exaggerated  the  role  played  by  Frank  Norris,  while  perhaps 
unjustifiably  condemning  Mrs.  Doubleday.  Hearsay  and  distor- 
tion have  indeed  simplified  and  made  legendary  a  most  complex 
episode  in  American  literary  history. 
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NOTES 

1.  Dreiser  (New  York,  1965). 

2.  Dreiser,  p.  91. 

3.  Henry  was  city  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade  when  he  met  Dreiser  in 
1894.  In  1900,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  published  both  Sister  Carrie 
and  Henry's  novel,  A  Princess  of  Arcady. 

4.  The  exact  date  is  uncertain.  Drieser  claims  to  have  finished  revising 
the  manuscript  in  May  1900,  whereupon  he  submitted  it  to 
Harper's.  In  "The  Early  Adventures  of  'Sister  Carrie'"  {The 
Colophon,  pt.  5  [1931]),  he  says  that  Harper's  kept  the  manuscript 
for  three  weeks;  in  a  letter  to  H.  L.  Mencken,  dated  13  May  1916, 
he  says  that  Harper's  "promptly  rejected  it"  {Letters  of  Theodore 
Dreiser:  A  Selection,  ed.  Robert  Elias  [Philadelphia,  1959],  I,  210; 
hereafter  cited  as  Letters).  Both  of  these  statements  are  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  Harper  &  Bros,  rendered  its  decision  on  2  May  1900 
{Letters,  I,  210,  fn.  6). 

5.  The  reader's  report  exists  only  in  a  copy  in  the  Dreiser  Collection  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  report  is  typed  and  has  the 
following  note  in  Dreiser's  hand:  "Criticism  from  Harpers/ 
Rendered  May  2nd  1900/Took  novel  to  Doubleday  &  Page."  The 
report  is  reprinted  in  Letters,  I,  210,  fn.  6. 

6.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  had  published  Norris'  McTeague  in 
1899. 

7.  "Early  Adventures,"  n.p. 

8.  See,  however,  Arthur  H.  Quinn,  American  Fiction:  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Survey  (New  York,  1936),  p.  646;  Sister  Carrie,  ed.  Claude 
Simpson  (Boston,  1959),  p.  x;  and  Swanberg,  pp.  90-93.  Max 
Putzel  notes  that  since  Dreiser's  retrospective  charge  against  Mrs. 
Doubleday  "is  not  borne  out  by  Dreiser's  correspondence  of  the 
time,  it  should  perhaps  be  received  skeptically"  ("Dreiser,  Reedy, 
and  'De  Maupassant,  Junior,'"  American  Literature,  XXXIII 
[January,  1962],  470,  fn.  15). 

9.  H.  L.  Mencken,  A  Book  of  Prefaces  (New  York,  1917),  p.  100; 
Dorothy  Dudley,  Forgotten  Frontiers:  Dreiser  and  the  Land  of  the  Free 
(New  York,  1932),  pp.  171-179;  Vrest  Orton,  Dreiserana:  A  Book 
About  His  Books  (New  York,  1929),  pp.  13-15;  James  T.  Farrell, 
"Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie,^''  The  League  of  Frightened  Philistines  (New 
York,  1945),  p.  12;  Robert  Elias,  Theodore  Dreiser:  Apostle  of  Nature 
(New  York,  1949),  pp.  113-114;  Philip  L.  Gerber,  Theodore 
Dreiser  (New  York,  1964),  pp.  72-73. 
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10.  Although  all  accounts  of  the  history  o(  Sister  Carrie  written  prior  to 
the  publication  of  Letters  of  Theodore  Dreiser  had  to  be  based  largely 
on  Dreiser's  say-so  (the  Dreiser-Henry-Norris-Doubleday  letters 
not  having  been  previously  available),  other  evidence  of  Dreiser's 
occasional  unreHabihty  as  a  v^^itness  should  have  been  sufficient 
warning  to  scholars  not  to  let  his  account  go  unquestioned.  In 
"The  Early  Adventures  of  'Sister  Carrie,'  "  for  example,  Dreiser 
claimed  that  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  did  not  sell  one  copy  of  his 
novel.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  456  copies  subject  to  royalty  were 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  Dreiser  earned  $68.40  in  royalty 
fees  (see  the  reports  of  sales  in  the  Dreiser  Collection  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania).  To  be  sure,  the  earnings  were  negligible; 
but  the  book  had  been  sold  and  Dreiser  had  been  paid.  And  it  is  his 
contention  to  the  contrary  that  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  rest  of  his  account. 

1 1 .  Henry's  account  of  the  suppression  of  Sister  Carrie  was  written  some 
time  before  8  February  1901  and  is  in  the  Dreiser  Collection  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  The  original  letter  is  in  the  Dreiser  Collection  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Also,  see  The  Letters  of  Frank  Morris,  ed.  Franklin 
Walker  (San  Francisco,  1956),  pp.  60-61. 

13.  In  his  account  oi  Sister  Carrie's  "suppression,"  Arthur  Henry  tells  of 
a  meeting  between  Norris  and  Morgan  Robertson,  a  writer  of  sea 
stories,  during  which  Norris  asked  Robertson  to  convey  to  Dreiser 
his  high  regard  for  Sister  Carrie.  "I  hope  the  house  [Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.]  publishes  it,"  Norris  said.  "It  is  a  wonder."  Also,  see 
Dudley,  p.  168. 

14.  Although  Henry  claims  that  Lanier  did  send  Dreiser  a  letter,  the 
letter  is  not  among  the  Dreiser  papers  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  possible  that  Henry  was  actually  referring  to  a  talk  he 
had  had  with  Lanier  on  13  July  1900  (Arthur  Henry  to  Theodore 
Dreiser,  14  July  1900  [Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania]). 

15.  Henry,  "Suppression,"  n.p. 

16.  Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

17.  Letters  of  Frank  Norris,  p.  62. 

18.  See  Elias,  Theodore  Dreiser,  p.  112. 

19.  See  fn.  14  above. 

20.  Henry  to  Dreiser,  14  July  1900.  After  telling  Dreiser  what  Lanier 
had  said,  Henry  added:  "I  don't  believe,  however,  that  he  could 
prevent  that.  If  the  book  is  to  be  got  out  this  fall,  they  will  have  to 
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begin  to  set  it  up  before  long;  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  get  this 
matter  settled  at  once.  Get  the  MSS.  in  shape  and  see  that  they 
go  at  it." 

21.  Failure  to  distinguish  between  the  oral  agreement  of  11  June  and 
the  formal  "Memorandum  of  Agreement"  of  20  August  1900,  has 
caused  most  critics  to  give  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  incident. 
Elias,  for  example,  claims  that  the  Doubledays  read  the  manu- 
script of  Sister  Carrie  after  Dreiser  had  signed  the  agreement,  which 
is  not  the  case  {Theodore  Dreiser,  pp.  112-113).  Similarly,  Miss 
Dudley  has  written  that  after  Norris  and  Lanier,  Page  read  the 
manuscript  of  Sister  Carrie  and  "agreed  with  the  younger  men  that 
it  was  a  book  to  publish,  'a  natural,'  he  called  it.  A  contract  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  author  and  these  two  gentlemen" 
(p.  170).  And  although  the  chronology  of  events  in  Swanberg's 
account  is  correct,  Swanberg  accepts  without  question  comments 
by  Thomas  McKee  and  Dreiser,  despite  the  fact  that  both  men 
speak  of  a  contract  which  never  existed  (McKee  recalled  that  in 
Dreiser's  meeting  with  Doubleday,  Dreiser  got  "'tough'  .  .  . 
declaring  that  the  written  contract  would  be  fulfilled,  'or  else.'" 
And  Dreiser,  in  a  letter  to  Kathryn  Sayre  on  23  October  1929, 
remembered  Frank  Doubleday's  saying:  "We  publish  one  edition 
as  to  contract,  but  we  won't  do  as  we  would  by  a  book  we  liked" 
[Swanberg,  p.  90]). 

22.  Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

23.  Henry  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900. 

24.  Henry  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900.  In  his  letter  of  19  July,  Henry  en- 
closed a  letter  from  Norris  dated  18  July,  in  which  Norris  told 
Henry  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  the  advisability  of 
holding  up  Page's  letter  and  suggested  that  it  "go  to  Dreiser  at 
once"  (Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also,  see 
Letters  of  Frank  Norris,  p.  64).  However,  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter, 
Henry  told  Dreiser  that  "the  letter  from  Doubleday  and  Page  has 
not  come — I  will  forward  it  as  soon  as  it  does." 

25.  Henry  is  probably  referring  to  Page's  letter  of  9  June  1900,  which 
reads:  "Dear  Sir:  As,  we  hope,  Mr.  Norris  has  informed  you,  we 
are  very  much  pleased  with  your  novel.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  call  here  on  Monday — preferably  later  than  two  o'clock,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  With  congratulations  on  so  good  a 
piece  of  work,  we  are  very  Sincerely  Yours,  ..."  (Dreiser  Col- 
lection, University  of  Pennsylvania). 

26.  Henry  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900. 

27.  Henry  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900. 
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28.  Page  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900  (typed  copy,  unsigned,  in  the 
Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters,  I, 
55-56). 

29.  Page  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900. 

30.  Page  to  Dreiser,  19  July  1900. 

31.  Dreiser  to  Henry,  23  July  1900  (Dreiser  Collection,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters,  I,  51-54).  In  his  letter,  Dreiser  sug- 
gested that  Henry  and  Norris  submit  the  manuscript  elsewhere, 
while  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  Doubleday  and  Page.  "If 
possible,  you  get  the  loan  of  the  mss  [sic]  &  try  Macmillan's," 
Dreiser  wrote/'  while  I  argue.  They  [Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.]  put 
themeslves  in  a  queer  position  by  so  strange  a  move  and  cast  but 
poor  credit  upon  their  three  readers — Norris,  Lenier[sic],  and  Page. 
Are  these  gentlemen's  opinions  worth  nothing  then,  when  Mr. 
Doubleday  objects[?]" 

32.  Dreiser  to  Page,  23  July  1900  (Dreiser  Collection,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters,  I,  56-59). 

33.  Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters, 
I,  60. 

34.  Page  to  Dreiser,  2  August  1900. 

35.  Dreiser  to  Page,  6  August  1900  (Dreiser  Collection,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters,  I,  61-63).  Swanberg  regards  the 
letter  as  being  "still  polite"  (p.  89).  However,  see  Dreiser's  letter  to 
Henry,  dated  23  July  1900  {Letters,  I,  51),  in  which  Dreiser  says 
that  Page's  letter  of  19  July  (see  p.  123  above),  "is  the  height  of 
insincerity." 

36.  Dreiser  to  Page,  6  August  1900. 

37.  Elias  incorrectly  dates  the  letter  16  August  1900  {Letters,  I,  63). 

38.  On  22  August  1900,  the  firm  sent  Dreiser  two  copies  of  the  formal 
contract  for  him  to  sign,  one  of  which  he  was  to  keep  and  one  of 
which  he  was  to  return  to  the  company.  Thus  20  August  is  probably 
the  date  on  which  the  contract  was  drawn  up  and  witnessed  by 
Frank  Norris.  Copies  of  the  "Memorandum"  are  in  the  Dreiser 
Collection  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  office  of 
Doubleday  &  Co.  For  the  firm's  letter  see:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company  [typed;  initialed]  to  Dreiser,  22  August  1900  (Dreiser 
Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania). 

39.  Henry  to  Dreiser,  14  July  1900. 

40.  "Memorandum  of  Agreement." 

41.  Doubleday  to  Dreiser,  4  September  1900  (Dreiser  Collection,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters,  I,  63). 
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42.  Dreiser  insisted  on  retaining  the  names  of  Daly,  Wallack's,  and 
Delmonico's.  He  also  objected  to  the  suggestion  that  he  use  a  title 
other  than  E.  P.  Roe's  The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr  [sic].  Finally, 
Dreiser  wanted  to  know  "Since  when  has  the  expression  'Lord 
Lord'  become  profane.  Wherein  is  'damn,'  'By  the  Lord'  and  'By 
God.'"  (Dreiser  to  Frank  Doubleday,  after  4  September  1900 
[Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Letters, 
I,  64-65]). 

43.  Elias  claims  that  Frank  Doubleday  took  the  proofs  of  Sister  Carrie 
home  to  read,  where  his  wife  discovered  them;  and  "there  their 
doom  was  pronounced"  (p.  113).  Miss  Dudley,  whose  account  of 
the  novel's  rejection  is  as  imaginative  as  it  is  inaccurate,  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Doubleday  as  "the  enemy."  The  villain  of  the  episode,  she 
writes,  is  Propriety — only  now  she  is  "in  the  refined  and  engaging 
dress  of  Mrs.  Frank  Doubleday"  (p.  171).  And  Swanberg,  although 
he  does  not  make  Mrs.  Doubleday  the  villain,  does  comment  that 
"she  agreed  whole-heartedly  with  her  husband  that  Carrie  was 
evil"  (p.  87). 

44.  "Suppression  of  Sister  Carrie.''^ 

45.  In  her  account,  Miss  Dudley  mentions  Thomas  McKee,  the  firm's 
lawyer,  and  William  Heinemann,  the  English  publisher,  as  two  men 
who  supported  her  contention  that  Mrs.  Doubleday  censored  Sister 
Carrie.  But  Miss  Dudley  cannot  give  conclusive  proof  to  verify  her 
argument.  McKee,  we  are  told,  spoke  of  Mrs.  Doubleday  "as  the 
original  censor"  while  gossiping  with  Dreiser  (Dudley,  p.  181),  and 
"At  ...  [a]  dinner  party— Page  and  Norris  were  present— she 
[Mrs.  Doubleday]  had  asked  [Heinemann]  how  he  could  have  pub- 
lished so  'vulgar  and  disgraceful'  a  book  .  .  ."  (Dudley,  p.  182), 
These  two  accounts  have  not  been  substantiated  by  any  other  re- 
ports, and  were  made  after  Norris'  comments  to  Henry.  Indeed,  on 
23  March  1949  and  12  October  1956,  McKee  told  Elias  that  Frank 
Doubleday  disliked  the  book  on  his  own  and  declined  to  go  against 
popular  taste  and  what  he  construed  to  be  an  adverse  critical  tide 
{Letters,  II,  420,  fn.  11).  Moreover,  Henry  Lanier,  much  to  Miss 
Dudley's  annoyance,  apparently  insisted  that  "It  was  Frank 
[Doubleday]  .  .  .  who  made  the  trouble.  He  hated  it  enough 
without  other  influence,  called  it  'indecent,'  and  begged  us  to  break 
the  contract"  (Dudley,  p.  180).  And,  finally,  S.  A.  Everitt,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  who  remembers  Mrs. 
Doubleday  imploring  her  husband  not  to  publish  a  certain  novel, 
cannot  be  sure  if  she  was  referring  to  Sister  Carrie  or  to  Tom  Dick- 
son's Leopard's  Spots,  "a  libel  on  the  Negro  race"  (Dudley,  p.  181). 

46.  See  p.  121  above. 
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47.  Letters  of  Frank  Jsforris,  p.  64,  The  letter  is  here  reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  The  Book  Club  of  Cahfornia. 

48.  Dudley,  p.  183. 

49.  Of  course,  many  of  Norris'  letters  were  destroyed  and  their  contents 
must  remain  unknown.  However,  in  a  letter  to  this  writer,  dated 
3  May  1965,  Norris'  biographer,  Franklin  Walker,  states  that  in  his 
opinion  Norris  did  no  more  than  recommend  the  novel  for  publi- 
cation. 

50.  Dudley,  p.  181. 

51.  "Suppression  oi  Sister  Carrie." 

52.  Dudley,  p.  181. 

53.  See  p.  123  above.  In  addition  to  his  letter  of  19  July,  Henry  wrote 
to  Dreiser  on  26  July  1900:  "Dear  Teddie— Hold  Doubleday  and 
Page  to  their  agreement.  I  have  talked  with  Norris  several  times 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do.  They 
admit  that  they  are  bound  to  publish  it,  if  you  say  so  and  Norris 
agrees  with  me  that  if  they  do  so  Doubleday  will  soon  get  over  his 
kick  and  that  it  will  be  a  great  seller.  Norris,  who  attends  to  the 
newspapers,  critics  &  c,  will  strain  every  nerve  for  the  book  and 
I  know  that  he  will  be  glad  if  the  house  publishes  the  book  after  all" 
(Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also,  see  Swan- 
berg,  p.  88). 

54.  Interestingly  enough,  the  first  edition  oi  Sister  Carrie  was  dedicated 
to  Arthur  Henry,  but  in  subsequent  editions  the  dedication  was  de- 
leted. Henry  and  Dreiser  had  a  falling  out  in  1903-1904  (see 
Swanberg,  p.  109),  which  explains  not  only  the  removal  of  the 
dedication,  but  may  also  explain  why  Dreiser  exaggerated  the  role 
played  by  Frank  Norris  at  the  expense  of  Henry. 
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